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WASHINGTON, JUNE 4, 1949. 
. THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


BY ELLWOOD FISHER. 





Lecture on the North and the South, delivered before 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, January 16, 1849. 


The progress and prospects of the Northern 
and Southern sections of this Union involve some 
of the greatest and gravest questions of the age. 
Each has a form of civilization peculiar to itself 
and to modern times. The Confederacy which 
has been formed by their ponies has estupichet 

world by its success; but the world, as We 
ay two scctious themselves, differ very widely 
as to the causes of this success, and the agency of 
the two respective systems of society in produc- 
ing it. ; 

This controversy has long been advancing on 
the country, and now, in consequence of recent 
events, it has become general. In this part of the 
country, however, we have had but one side; and 
as the subject is one of the first magnitude, | have 
thought it highly important that it should be well 
examined. In a commercial institution like this, 
it is peculiarly proper that the causes of the 
wealth and the sources of the commerce of the 
country should be well understood. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, the population of the two sections of 
the United States was nearly equal — each being 
not quite two millions of inhabitants, the South 
including more than half a million of slaves. The 
territory then occupied by the two was perhaps 
also nearly equal in extent and fertility. Their 
commerce was also about the same—the North 
exporting about $9,800,540 in 1790, and the South 
$9,200,500.* Even the property held by the two 
sections was almost exactly the same in amount, 
being about four hundred millions of dollars in 
value each, according to an assessment for direct 
taxes in 1799.* For the first quarter of a cen- 
tury of the present Government, up to 1816, 
the South took the lead of the North in com- 
merce—as at the end of that period the exports 
of the Southern States amounted to about thirty 
millions of dollars, which was five millions more 
than the Northern. At this time, in 1816, South 
Carolina and New York were the two greatest 
exporting States of the Union—South Carolina 
exporting more than $10,000,000, and New York 
over $14,000,000.* : 

According to the assessments made by authori- 
ty of the Federal Government in 1815, for direct 
taxes, the value of property in the Southern 
States had risen to $859,574,697, (the white pop- 
ulation being then, according to an average of the 
census of 1810 and that of 1820, about 2,749,975.) 
or about $312 per head, whilst the property of 
the Northern States amounted to $1,042,782,264* 
for 4,326,550 population, or only $240 per head. 

Even in manufactures, the South at this period 
excelled the North, in proportion to the numbers 
of their population. In 1810, according to the 
returns of the marshals of the United States, the 
fabrics of wool, cotton, and linen, manufactured 
in the Northern States, amounted to 40,344,274 
yards, valued at $21,061,525,* whilst the South 
fabricated 34,786,497 yards, estimated at $15,771,- 
724* Thus, after the lapse of the first quarter 
of a century under our present form of Govern- 
ment, the South had surpassed the North in com- 
merce, in manufactures, and in the accumulation 
of wealth, in proportion to the number of citizens 
of the respective sections. 


Since that period, a great change has occurred. 
DL. Lackero of Moxfolk, uf Richmond, of Charles- 


ton and Savannah, have been deserted for those 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston ; and New 
Orleans is the only Southern city that pretends 
to rival its Northern competitors. The s is 
growing in fhe streets of those cities of the. South 
which originally monopolized our colonial com- 
merce, and maintained their ascendency in the 
earlier years of the Union. Manufactures and 
the arts have also gone to take up their abode in 
the North. Cities have been expanded and mul- 
tiplied in the same favored region. Railroads 
and canals have been constructed, and Education 
has delighted there to build her colleges and sem- 
inaries. 

These phenomena have made a profound im- 
pression on reflecting minds throughout the Un- 
ion, and particularly in the South. By her lead- 
ing statesmen, these results have been ascribed to 
the policy pursued by the Federal Government 
since 1816. It was at this period that the system 
of direct taxation was finally abandoned, and the 
whole interest of the public debt, then so much 
augmented by the war, as well as the increased 
expenditures of the Government, were made 
chargeable on the foreign commerce of the coun- 
try, except the slight income from the public 
lands. And as, at the close of the war, the prin- 
cipal articles of export, in exchange for which we 
obtained our foreign goods, consisted of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, it was held that the new policy 
was a peculiar burden on the States that produced 
those staples. In addition to this, the establish- 
ment of a Bank of the United States, located at 
the North, with large deposites of Government 
money, and enabled by the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a large circulation, which 
would naturally be devoted to the promotion of 
Northern commerce, it was thought. was also ad- 
verse to Southern commercial rivalry. These two 
measures were the work of a Republican Admin- 
istration of the Government, but they were stren- 
uously opposed by the State Rights party. On 
their passage in Congress, it was declared by 
John Randolph, one of the most profound and sa- 
gacious statesmen Virginia or any other country 
ever produced, that a revolution in our Govern- 
ment had occurred, whose consequences no man 
could calculate. The result verified this predic- 
tion. Our population is now twenty millions, and 
yet it is thought, by all parties, that twenty-five 
millions of dollars per annum is enough for the 
support of Government in time of peace. Yet 
sixteen years ago, when our population was but 
little more than half of what it is now, this Gov- 
ernment exacted thirty-two millions of dollars as 
duties on our foreign imports—and that, too, 
when, in consequence of this heavy burden on our 
foreign trade, we imported only sixty-four millions 
of dollars. The Government took half the value 
of the imports, as a tax on foreign trade. This 
coege was the cause of South Carolina Nullifi- 
cation. 

Now, the power of the Federal Government 
over foreign commerce is by the Constitution pre- 
cisely the same as over that among the States. It 
18 a power to regulate only. And the South con- 
tended, that inasmuch as the imports from abroad 
were the proceeds chiefly of her staple exports, 
and were therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
the product of her industry and capital, that 
there was no more constitutional right to tax them 
on arriving in our ports, than to tax the products 
of the North when shipped to the South. 

When, therefore, the statesmen of the South 
reflect on the great commercial and manufactur- 
ing prosperity of their country in the days of di- 
rect taxation, and behold now her dilapidated 
cities and deserted harbors under the change of 

system, is it wonderful that they have made the 
halls of Congress eloquent with the ruin and 
wrong they have suffered? Or is it wonderful 
that the North, whilst it cannot believe that what 
has been so conducive to its own prosperity should 
ee detrimental to others, should yet take the 
outh at its word as to its decline, and seek for 
pes sat such a result? This has been done, 
nimity been rate has with extraordinary una- 
cause of upon as the great and efficient 
Southern declin 
that the South, e. And it is now assumed 
detail Perticularly the older States, is 
undergoing the process of im . 
ulation, and decay. At the Horan) depop- 
ally spoken of, by almogt a, she is continu- 


emnati cer terms of 
of tilonases prance, pr a e is niiasel 
advised to emancipate her slay. per She is 
North in enterprise, industry, ang emulate the 

The fs shteet in civilized life is yest. 

Wealth, as on epends im 
and the arts, and the su I of the pscience 
wants of society-in that state, "plied 
be iid hence it is that the South is dedlarea to 


ing behind the civilization of the age, ang |. 
institutior 


order to avoid the disastrous condition of = 
rance and barbariam that awaits her, =" 


Now, in an age like this, of preéminent intelli- 


Ie ag 


‘there any foundation in fact for the popular de- 


gence, with the schoolmasters all abroad, vith the 
universal diffusion of the press, and the pst, and 
on a question like this, of the first itude, 
and the least complexity, and whilst ‘he peo- 
ple of the two sections are continually tnvelling 
amongst each other, and engaged in discussions 
with one another in stages and steampoats, in 
cars, in hotels, on the stump, and in Congress, 
it is scarcely credible that a universal mishke pre- 
vails as to the facts. Yet, in opposition to he exist- 
ing opinion on the subject, I maintain that heSouth 
is greatly the superior of the North in wealth, in 
proportion to the number of their citizens respect- 
ively ; and this will appear by a comparian of the 
progress of the white ple of the respective 
sections. The North, and even many in the South, 
have assumed a decline in manufactures and com- 
merce to be a decline of general prosperity. This 
isan error. The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the domestic institutions of the South- 
ern States, have indeed been unfavorable to the 
latter in those pursuits, but the agriculture of the 
South has maintained and advanced its prosperity 
beyond that of any other people. 

Let us first examine the condition of the white 
people of the two sections. : 

The State of Massachusetts, for instance, is 
generally regarded as one of the most successful 
and flourishing of the North; and is.constant 
referred to by the newspaperc-ac-e model for 
the others, and very frequently as a taunt to t 
Southern. If, however, we compare this favorite 
of the North, with Maryland, a Southern State 
of similar territorial extent, and one of the least 
of the Southern States, we shall find the latter 
to be decidedly superior in wealth, in proportion 
to the number of her citizens. According to the 
census of 1840, Maryland had a free population 
of 380,282, and in 1847 her property was assessed 
at $202,272,650.* Massachusetts in 1840 had a 
population of 737,699, and her property now is 
only $300,000,000. Taking these two assessments 
as the basis of comparison, and it appears that 
the average property of a free person in Mary- 
land was $531, whilst in Massachusetts it is now, 
in the palmiest days she has ever seen, only $406 
per head—the freeman of Maryland being about 
25 per cent. the richer. 

The States of New York and Virginia are both 
of great territorial extent, and not materially un- 
equal in that respect. New York is also regarded 
habitually as one of the grandest products of free 
institutions—and the present condition of Vir- 
ginia is continually referred to as a striking and 
melancholy result of slavery. Her poverty, her 
ignorance, her idleness, her decay, and her mis- 
ery, are the threadbare topics of modern politi- 
cal philosophy, here and abroad. Let us now 
consider the facts. Her free population in 1840, 
according to the census, was 790,810, and her 
property is now about $600,000,000.+ The popu- 
lation of New York in 1840 was 2,428,921, and in 
1847 her property is assessed at $632,699,993. 
The average property of a free person in Vir- 
ginia is $758; in New York it is only $260, or a 
little more than one-third. 

Virginia, instead of being poor, and in need 
of the pity of the much poorer population of the 
North, is perhaps the richest community in the 
world. The average wealth of the people of 
Great Britain may be about the same, but it is 
not near so productive; and I think it demonstra- 
ble, that no people on earth live in a condition of 
greater comfort and enjoyment than those of Vir- 
ginia. Nor is there any reason to fear a decline 
in her wealth. According to the census returns 
of 1840, Virginia, with a free population of less 
than one-third of that of New York, and a capi- 
tal something less, produced from the various 
branches of her industry more than one-half the 
product of New York; and as the total popula- 
tion of Virginia, slave and free, is only about 
half of that of New York, it is clear that, after 
deducting the annual consumption of both, Vir- 
ginia will have a larger proportional surplus re- 
maining, to augment the stock of her permanent 
property. 

If, now, we examine the relative condition of the 
new States, the same results are apparent. The 
States of Kentucky and Ohio lie side by side, 
and are of similar climate, fertility, and extent— 
wd te. = = oe one Sane less 
In K.en (sey Tr age-is ) same, 
Kentucky dovlag been admitted as a State about 
eleven years before Ohio. Ohio is considered the 
most prosperous State in the West, and is continu- 
ally contrasted with Kentucky, for the purpose 
of illustrating the blighting effects of slavery on 
the latter. Let us see with what reason. 

In 1840, Kentucky had a free population of 
597,570, and her property umounts, according to 
her tax assessment of 1848, to about $272,847,696 {. 
Ohio, in 1840, had a population of 1,519,467, and 
her assessment last year was $421,067,991§. The 
average value of property belonging to each free 
person in Kentucky is $456 ; in Ohio it is only 
$276, or more than one-third less; and as the 
population of Ohio is now still greater in propor- 
tion to that of Kentucky than in 1840, the differ- 
ence in favor of the latter is still more. 

Nothing is more common than the opinion that 
the price of land in Kentucky is, in consequence 
of slavery, much lower than in Ohio. I have ex- 
amined the auditors’ reports of both States, which 
present in detail the valuation of all their lands. 
In Kentucky, the average value is about seven 
dollars per acre, in Ohio it is about eleven; and 
I am very confident that the quality of Ohio land 
is to that extent superior—as in Kentucky there 
is a large mountain region, for which Ohio has 
nothing equivalent. Thus, then, it is manifest, 
that the free people of the slaveholding States— 
of those States which are uniformly regarded as 
the victims of poverty and ruin—are all richer, 
much richer, than t of the non-slaveholding 
States, which have ually considered as the 
most flourishing members of this Confederacy, and 
the most prosperous communities the world ever 
saw. Such at least is the testimony of official docu- 
ments on the subject—the highest authority that 
exists; for I have taken nearly afi these statements 
of the property of the several States alluded to, 
from the assessments made by public officers, for 
the collection of taxes. Of the accuracy of the 
valuations, it is of course impossible to speak from 
personal knowledge; but those of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky are, according to my opportunities of ob- 
servation, as nearly correct as need be desired. 
And as to the other States, the chances of error 
are perhaps as great on one side as the other. 

In the slaveholding States, slaves are of course 
included in the property. This is sometimes ob- 
jected to, but I think without reason. The ques- 
tion is, which is the most profitable investment of 
capital—in land and slaves, as is usual in the 
slaveholding States—or in land alone, or com- 
merce and manufactures, as in the Northern 
States? And this question is almost universally 
decided in favor of the latter. In the South, ac- 
cording to its laws, the slave is as available to his 
owner for the purposes of property, as any other 
property. The North has held, however, that 
this peculiar species of property, instead of being 
profitable to the owner, has been impoverishing 
and ruinous. And in contradiction to this, I have 
shown that in every community where it exists, 
there wealth abounds to a far greater extent than 
in the States from which it is excluded, whatever 
may be their climate, soil, or territory. But even 
if the assessed value of all the slaves in Kentuc- 
ky, Virginia, and Maryland, were left out of the 
schedule of their property, the white people of 
those States would still remain wealthier, on an 
average, than those of Ohio, New York, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

By others, again, it is contended, that in esti- 
mating the average wealth of individuals in a 
community, ‘the slaves ought to be incladed as 
persons, and left out as property. This, I think, 
is also an error, for the reason before stated. 
Where it is contended that the white man ought 
to abandon slave property, because it makes him 
poor, or ts him from getting rich, it is ab- 
surd to assert that he not only has no property 
in his slave, but that other property belongs 
equally tohim. But if, for any other purpose or 
view - rae ——— the slave be eee B 
with the n in averaging the property of a 
State, it will even then ap that, in the States 
I have considered, the Southern are still wealthier 
than the Northern, counting the slaves as per- 
sons, and deducting them from the y- So 
that, in no aspect of the question w. er, is 


lusion, that the Southern or any of them, 
are either now or heretofore, or likely to be here- 
after, inferior to their Northern neighbors in 
wealth—but the reverse. 


The triumph of Southern enterprise and capi- 
tal in the accumulation of wealth established 
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as a fact, demands of us an investigation of its 
causes ; and this, I think, will materially elucidate 


the character of modern civilization, and particu- 
larly that which has been developed in the United 
States. 
The original methods of acquiring wealth, 
adopted by men on their organization into com- 
munities, was by conquest or commerce. Hence, 
the almost exclusively military character of one 
eat class of the ancient States, which resulted 
in the universal empire, successively, of the Assy- 
rian, Persian, Greek, and Roman Governments ; 
and hence the rise of Tyre and Carthage. Hence, 
also, in the middle ages, the empire of Charle- 
magne, and the long-protracted efforts of France 
to conquer England, and England to conquer 
France—and the wealth of Venice, Genoa, and 
Holland. At alater period, when the arts had made 
more progress, manufactures were included in the 
means of creating wealth. The policy of England 
had combined the three—conquest, commerce, and 
manufactures; and by these she has succeeded 
in the construction of an empire which, for extent 
of territory and wealth, has never had a parallel. 
The policy of England has been dictated by her 
insular position. This rendered it necessary for 
her to acquire the empire of the sea, to be secure 
from invasion by great continental Powers; and 
with the dominion of the sea, it was easy to estab- 
lish a gteat coltniél empire. The growth of such 
t Power in’commerce was the strongest 
possible stimulus to progress in the arts and man- 
ufactures; hence, her success in them. But an 
extraordinary development of commerce and man- 
ufactures has always resulted in the concentration 
of large masses of people in cities, which causes 
inequality of condition, great depravity of morals, 
great increase of want and of crime—consequen- 
ces that are fatal in the first place to liberty in 
government, and finally to independence in na- 
tions. This tendency has been so obvious and 
universal among the great States of all ages, as to 
have caused the belief, that communities, like in- 
dividuals, contain within themselves the seeds of 


dissolution, which must ultimately bring them 


dust. 

“But whether we consider a State as a moral 
being, whose essence consists in the principles on 
which it is constructed, and therefore not neces- 
sarily mortal, or whether we regard it as a mere 
creature of the race of persons that founded or 
inhabit it, and therefore transient, there can be 
no doubt that its prosperity is seriously impaired 
by the evils refered to, that generally attend the 
progress of civilization. 

Rural life has always been celebrated by the 
poets for its innocence. 

“God made the country, and man made the town.” 
But it is a kind of life that has seldom been 
thought favorable to the accumulation of wealth— 
the first want ofcivilization. It is also usually asso- 
ciated with rudeness of manners. Hen¢ée, the vota- 
ries of fortune and society have preferred the city ; 
and if to these we add the vast multitude who seek 
the immediate gratification of their appetites and 
passions, which cities afford, at the hazard of future 
want, we have a clear solution of the undue ten- 
dency to city, at the expense of country life. This 
great evil, sufficient of itself to cast a stigma on 
civilization, and gven ultimately to destroy it, was 
for the first time successfully encountered and 
conquered by the institutions of the South; and 
in the great achievement Virginia led the way. 
Amongst the early white settlers of Virginia, were 
many of the Cavaliers who had been driven into 
exile by the triumph of the Roundheads and of 
Cromwell. The Cavaliers were of the country 
party in England ; the cities and towns were more 
generally devoted to the Roundheads. The Cav- 
aliers of Virginia seem to have brought over with 
them from England a hostility even to the modes 
of life of the enemies they left behind them, as 
the settlers of New England, on the other hand, 
from the Roundheads, became highly commercial. 
These peculiarities were exhibited in a striking 
manner in the progress of the two colonies. Ban- 
croft tells us: 

“ But the greatest safeguard of liberty in Virginia was the 
individual freedom of mind, which formed, of necessity, the 
character of independent landholders, living apart on their 
plantations. In the age of commercial monopoly, Virginia had 
not one market-town—not one place of trade. As to all out- 
ward appearenee, it looked like a wild desert; and the mer- 
ae poe a sulgmens on the absence of cities, 
counteies in America’ Tt ald mot desk 
the profits of commerce ; it had little of the precious metals, 
and still less of credit; it was satisfied with agriculture. 
Taxes were paid in t ; remitt to Europe were 
made in tobacco; the revenue of the clergy, and the magis- 
trates, and the colony, was collected in the same currency; 
the colonial tradesman received his pay in straggling parcels 
of it, and ships from abroad were obliged to be whole months 
in the rivers, before boats, visiting the several plantations on 
their banks, could pick up a cargo. In the season of a com- 
mercial revolution, the commercial element did not enter into 
the character of the colony. Its inhabitants ‘ daily grew more 
and more averse to cohabitation.’ ”’ 

Such was the character of Virginia in 1700— 
ninety-two years after the colony was founded, 
and seventy-six before her independence. Such 
she has remained. I have seen a law, passed by 
her Legislature during the revolutionary war, 
prohibiting merchants from serving as Represent- 
atives in the Continental Congress. 

But this primitive character of Virginia could 
not have been preserved to the extent we now be- 
hold, but for peculiar circumstances. The soil of 
Virginia was found to be adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, and African slave labor to its cul- 
vation ; and tobacco soon became an article‘of com- 
merce. The introduction of this sort of labor had 
the effect of excluding, in a great measure, emigra- 
tion from Europe—the emigration which subvert- 
ed the ascendency of the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
which has materially modified the original charac- 
ter of New England, and still more of the new 
free States of the West. And it has been through 
negro slavery that agriculture has been made, for 
the first time in the history of the world, so profit- 
able and attractive, as to render rural life the 
favorite of wealth as well as of the mass of the 
people ; to make the country, instead of towns, the 
abode of elegant manners and refined taste. And 
this system of society hag prevailed throughout 
the other States of the South, owing to the simi- 
larity of their primitive character to that of Vir- 
ginia, to her example, to emigration into them of 
many Virginians, the warmth of the climate, and 
to the culture of cotton, which is more favorable 
to the employment of slave labor than that of 
tobacco. 

Thus, then, we have fifteen Southern States— 
one half of the number belonging to the Union, 
occupying half our territory—who present the 
extraordinary, and so far as my researches ex- 
tend, the unparalleled result of a population which 
has acquired greater wealth by agriculture, than 
any other people, in any other manner; and who 
have, consequently, given ascendency within their 
borders to country life over city, in social and 
political power. In Great Britain, the only coun- 
try which can be compared in civilization with 
ours, the landholders are indeed a very wealthy 
class—perhaps the most so—but they have dwel- 
lings in London, and pass a large part of the year 
there. The landholders of Great Britain also 
constitute but a small portion of the population. 

We must now consider the effect upon the va- 
rious elements of civilization of a population at 
once wealthy and rural, like that of the South. 

In communities which have acquired great 
wealth, it is almost universal that such wealth is 
very unequally distributed. Extreme poverty and 
extreme wealth characterize the population, but 
the mass are poor. This is perhaps inevitable, 
where manufactures, or commerce, or conquest 
are the means of acquisition. And in England 
this is strikingly displayed. But it is not so in an 
agricultural people. I know it is a common opin- 
ion, that much greater inequality of property ex- 
ists in the South than in the North. Butalthough 
I do not possess exact knowledge on this point, 
there is enough known to prove that this cannot 
be the case. e State of Virginia allows none 
to exercise the elective franchise but white 
freeholders, leaseholders of five years, and house- 
keepers who are heads of families. Now, it ap- 

by the returns of the Presidential election 
of 1844, that Virginia gave about 95,000 votes ; 
allowing 10,000 for voters who did not attend the 
polls, and it appears that there are 105,000 free 
white males in that State, who are either freehold- 
ers, leaseholders, or housekeepers and heads of 
families; and by the census of 1840, there were 
only 157,989 white males in that State above the 

e of twenty-one; so that two-thirds of them are 

ther freeholders, leaseholders, or housekeepers. 
[ do not know what proportion of the Northern 
States are frecholders, but I have seen a detailed 
statement, from one of the interior counties of 
New York, from which it appears that only half 
the voters were freeholders; and when we con- 
sider that the cities of New York and Boston con- 


are actively in 





-| tain nearly halfthe property of the States to which 


respecti belong, and that in those cities 
oe prevails oa greater extent than any- 
where else in the Union, it is very clear that great 
inequality of property prevails. : 
ee Sanaa mE 
tural one, and very prosperous, may be presum 
to enj a apie r sogons, dbesibation of prop- 
erty. There arein State, by the last assess- 
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tion of a comfortable condition of a family. In 
Virginia, there were in 1847 Over nineteen thou- 
sand ; and that in a white population about one- 
third as great as oursisnow. This proves that 
the degree of comfort which such establishments 
indicate is more diffused in Virginia than Ohio. 
The proportion of dwellings built in a year is 
another indication of comfort, and the degree of 
its diffusion among a people. According to the 
returns of the marshals in 1840, Massachusetts, 
whose white population is nearly the same with 
that of Virginia, built $24 brick houses in that 
year; Virginia built 4(2, or nearly one-fourth 
more. Massachusetts built 1,249 wooden houses 
the same year; Virginia, 2,604, or more than 
double. The cost of thehouses in Massachusetts 
was $2,767,134; in Virginia, only $1,367,393, or 
about half. Now, if thigexcess in the cost of the 
houses of Massachusetts be attributable to the 
excess of business, or mynufacturing structures, 
among them, it swells thé proportion of dwellings 
built in Virginia, and this displays a still greater 
progress in comfort amozg the population of the 
latter. But if the excessof cost in Massachusetts 
is owing to the superior #yle of her dwellings, it 
proves, since the numberisso much less, a still 
greater inequality of property. A comparison of 
the houses built in New York the same year, with 
those in Virginia, exhibitg similar results. And 
I will add, that the same thing is true, by a com- 
parison between Virginia and Ohio, although one 
is considered the most decliting, the other the 
most advancing, State in the Union ; one supposed 
to be the most unequal in the distribution of prop- 
erty, the other the reverse. In 1840, Ohio built 
970 brick and 2,764 wooden houses, at a cost of 
$3,776,823. ‘Thus, whilst we had twice the white 
population, we built only a fourth more of houses. 
Kentucky also, as well as Virginia, surpassed 
Ohio in this respect. Kentucky built 485 brick 
and 15757 wooden houses; thus with only 40 per 
cent. of Ohio’s white populatiot, she built 75 per 
cent. of the number of houses Ohio did. The fact 
is, that Virginia and Kentuay constructed in 
that year more buildings, in proportion to their 
whole population, black and white, than Ohio and 
Massachusetts. This result dses not appear, in- 
deed, in the cities, or in the yrincipal streets of 
cities, and therefore has not some to the know- 
ledge of fugitive and superficial observers, or 
newspaper-item-mongers, but jt is demonstrated by 
the labors of the officers of G¢vernment who were 
required to visit the country As well as the towns, 
the by-ways as well as the high-ways, and it is 
triumphant evidence of the extraordinary aggre- 
gate prosperity and wide-spread individual com- 
fort of the States which have been selected by the 
new school of politicians and political economists, 
as the objects of their sympahies and the victims 
of their theories. 

The same relative conditim of comfort in the 
two respective sections of the Union is indicated 
in their food. Although Virginia is not an ex- 
porter of animal food, she ig one of the greatest 
producers of it of all the States. In 1840, she 
possessed 1,992,155 hogs, which is almost identi- 
cally the same number that Ohio had, although 
Ohio has twice the white p»pulation, and, as is 
well known, is a large exporter of pork, whilst 
Virginia imports, in additim to her own stock, 
every year, a large quantity. New York, with 
three times the white popuhtion, was materially 
behind Virginia in this respect. Now, it is well 
known that the great mass ¢f provisions produced 
in any State are designed for domestic consump- 
tion, as the cost of transporting them to the dwel- 
lings of an agricultural people is too great to ad- 
mit of their importation. Hence the products of 
such a people afford a good criterion of the char- 
acter of their food. The stock of neat cattle in 
New York was 1,911,244; in Virginia, it was 
1,024,148—the proportion of Virginia being still 
the greatest. In sheep alone was New York bet- 
ter off, having 5,118,777, whilst Virginia had 
1,293,772, which, however, is only about 150,000 
less than her share. The proportion of poultry 
in Virginia is double that of New York. ,And in 
all these articles Virginia is still more the supe- 
rior of Ohio than of New York. So also is Ken- 
tucky. So that, if it be said that New York is 
an importer of such provisions, and therefore con- 
sumes more than her production indicates, what 
is to be said of Qhie, which exports them all? 
Now, im dotormining the tive com Ut UWE 
Civilized corfmunities in the same climate, the 
quantity of animal food the¥ respectively con- 
sume is a well-established criterion. Yet here is 
a State in the warmer climate consuming the 
greater proportion. For, when it is considered 
that the hog is killed for food at the age of 
eighteen months or two years, and neat cattle at 
five or six years, it will appe r that the excess of 
animal food in Virginia or Kentucky, over New 
York or Ohio, is quite large—is quite large, in- 
deed, even if we include the slave as well as the 
free population of the former States. 

A reference to the quality of breadstuffs and 
other vegetable food leads to the same conclusion. 
Virginia is the largest producer of wheat—the 
finest and costliest material of bread—of any 
other State, according to her population. Her 
crop of 1840 was 10,109,716 bushels ; that of New 
York was only 12,286,418; of Ohio, 16,571,661. 
All these are wheat-exporting as well as wheat- 
consuming States, but still the great mass of that 
article must be consumed in the respective States 
of its production. In proportion to her white 
population, Virginia produces twenty-five per 
cent. of wheat more than Ohio, and two hundred 
per cent. more than New York. How is the de- 
ficiency supplied in New York? Not by import- 
ation, but by the substitution of potatoes, that 
cheapest article of vegetable food, to which the 
misfortunes or improvidence of Ireland have 
driven her. New York, instead of producing her 
proportion of wheat with Virginia, which would 
be thirty-five millions of }bushels instead of 
twelve, produces annually thirty millions of bush# 
els of potatoes; and it is remarkable that Virginia, 
with nearly half~a million of slaves, instead of 
resorting to this cheap food for them, produces 
only about three millions of bushels of potatoes, 
and provides her negroes with corn, of which her 
annual crop is about thirty-four and a half mil- 
lions of bushels, and which is a much more costly 
and substantial article of food. The tendency 
manifested by New York, to prefer the cultiva- 
tion of the cheapest, but the more precarious and 
less nourishing article of vegetable food, is also 
distinctly visible in all the Northern States, and 
is a fact which always deserves to be considered 
in any estimate of their present and future com- 
fort. In Massachusetts, agriculture is rapidly 
declining, particularly the production of the finer 
sorts of breadstuffs—a fact which is admitted and 
lamented by one of her leading papers, the Bos- 
ton Atlas. The following statements are from 
the official returns of the State: 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
wheat. Ind. corn. ace. rye. buckw’t. potatoes 
1840 - 210,009 2,203,000 156,000 563,000 102,000 4,850,000 


1845 - — 48,000 1,985,000 121,931 447,000 32,000 4,767,000 


Decrease 162,000 218,000 34,069 116,000 70,000 83,000 


Of course, it is not pretended that States of a 
commercial and manufacturing character, chiefly, 
should produce as much from the soil, in propor- 
tion to population, as the agricultural. But the 
articles they do produce, and their proportions to 
each other, indicate, the quality of food, at least 
of the agricultural population. Hence it appears 
that the farmers of Massachusetts consume but 
little wheat bread, and use rye, Indian corn, and 
potatoes, as substitutes. 

I think now, that if anything can be shown by 
facts, I have demonstrated the superior wealth of 
the people of the South over those of the North, 
in proportion to their respective numbers; and 
this, by comparing the less prosperous of the 
South with the most flourishing of the North. 
And I think I have shown the South to be the 
most fortunate in the distribution or equalization 
of wealth, as well as in its acquisition. At all 
events, I have rescued the controversy between 
the two sections from the control of bold asser- 
tion and slipshod declamation, and confided it to 
the umpirage of argument and document. 

There are some who sneer at statistics, and as- 
sert that anything can be proved by them.’ But 
such expressions, I think, are to those 
who deal in assertion chiefly, and find it unpleas- 
ant to be answered with facts—for statistics are 
nothing but collections of facts. | admit that 
facts themselves may be powerless or pernicious 





to a mind not logical nor philosophical 
comprehend i ae But, in ere =e 
the affairs of this world at least, I ask, with the 
English philosophic poet— 


‘ * What can we reason but from what we know?” 

acts constitute the great restraint on th impo- 
sition of interests, the dogmatism of fenation and 
bigots, the fallacies of the vulgar, the prejudices 
of the sectional, and the dreams of enthusiasts. 
Facts are the tests of systems, the landmarks of 


progress, the harvest of time, the elemen 
ticles of truth. : arn pee: 


. But it is peculiarly important to resort to sta- 
tistios on this question, because they are so 
much employed and on the other side. 


From the speech of the Senator to the column 





of the Editor, we are continually 
statistical comparisons 


assailed with 
between the North and 


South, derogatory to the latter. In 1839, Daniel 
Webster presented, in a speech to the Senate in 
praise of yes ger an official statement of 
her annual- produéts, which amounted to nearly 
$100,000,000, which he characterized as the year- 
ly fruit of her industry and capitel. ‘This would 
strike every mind as evidence of great productive- 
ness and profit in a State of her population, since 
the annual product of Virginia is only about 
seventy millions. But, on scrutinizing the Mas- 
sachusetts statement, it is found that Webster in- 
cluded, as the product of her industry, the raw 
raaterial employed in her manufactures obtained 
from other States—the raw cotton, the wool, the 
raw hides, the dye stuffs, &c. 

It was but the other day that we had an extract 
from the report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
published in all the papers, which undertook to 
give us an estimate of the wealth of the respect- 
ive States. On examination, it is found to as- 
sume population as the basis of wealth. An avy- 
erage is made of the wealth of each man in a few 
States, and that is multiplied by the number of 
men in each State. By this rule, Indiana, which 
is more populous than Massachusetts, has more 
wealth ; and the North, of course, greatly more 
than the South. The Commissioner of Patents 
is a Northern man, and travels deliberately out 
of the sphere of his duties, to make up and send 
forth this absurd iwble, and, in thus undertaking, 
officially and officiously, to enlighten the igno- 
rance of the people, displays his own. 

But, whilst I contend that statistical evidence 
may be sufficient to convince, I am aware that it 
is not enough to satisfy, the mind, particularly 
when at variance with prevalent opinions. . It is 
a legitimate and laudable desire, even after know- 
ing that a thing is so, to know why itisso. AndI 
acknowledge it is incumbent on whoever attempts 
to overthrow a popular error, to show, not only that 
it is such, but that it must be such, on the recog- 
nised principles of human judgment. 

The reason, then, I conceive, for the great pe- 
cuniary prosperity of the South, is, that she is so 
generally agricultural. About half the population 
of the old Northern States resides in towns or 
cities ; in the Southern, about one tenth. 

Even Ohio, a new State, with greater agricul- 
tural attractions naturally than any other, has 
already a town and city population estimated at 
one fourth of the whole—the single city of Cin- 
cinnati, only fifty years of age, containing more 
people than ten of the largest towns of Virginia, 
the oldest State of the Union. 

But why is agriculture more profitable than 
manufactures or commerce? One reason is, 
that agriculture is more productive or multiply- 
ing than them, that its products are the principal 
and the indispensable articles of human subsist- 
ence, and are obtained with less of human labor 
and skill than the others. The fecundity of na- 
ture can never be rivalled by art. A grain of 
wheat, when sown, will produce an hundred fold ; 
but no fabric of the loom, no cargo of the ship, 
can have its value augmented in the same propor- 
tion, without the codperation of 2 much greater 
pronortion of labor and skill. Commerce and 
manufacture are chiefly artificial; agriculture is 
for the most part the work of nature. It is true 
that the facility with which articles are produced 
from the soil influences materially their value in 
market, and that the prices of different kinds of 
labor tend to equality; and it is true, also, that 
prices of commodities are affected by the relations 
of supply and demand. Hence there is no such 
difference between the profits of the farmer and 
the artisan or merchant, as the relative produc- 
tiveness of their labors would indicate. But the 
interchange of commodities between the two class- 
es is by no means equal, nor is it obedient to those 
laws of trade. The farmer holds the subsistence, 
and consequently the property, of his civilized 
fellow men in his power; and this power he will 
exercise, when circumstances permit, according to 
the sentiments which the possession of power in- 
spires—according to the prejudices of his class, to 
the appetite of monopoly—and not according to 
the wages of labor and the law of supply and de- 
mand. The monopoly of the necessaries of life 
which agriculture confers has produced some of 
the most striking social and political revolutions 
in history. It enabled Jacob to extort from Esau, 
who was a hunter, his pete oe for a mess of pot- 

tage: Dut Jack himself and his family preferred 
the lighter labors of shepherd life, to tillage, and 
hence, from a scarcity of corn, became dependent 
on the granaries of Egypt, and fell into bondage. 
In wars between agricultural and commercial na- 
tions, the former have generally conquereu. Ath- 
ens was overcome by Sparta, Greece by Mace- 
don, Carthage by Rome—events which indicate 
the superior resources of the conquerors, more 
than their bravery. In England, whose commerce 
has been enriched by the monopoly of thg trade 
of colonies in every clime, and whose manufac- 
tures have been expanded by the most stupendous 
inventions of genius, agriculture still maintains 
preéminence in wealth and political power, al- 
though it comprehends only about one third of 
the population. The agriculture of the South 
produces a greater variety and abundance of the 
staple articles of human comfort and subsistence 
than that of any other region. Besides such 
breadstuffs and provisions as the North affords, 
the South has, by the superior genius and energy 
of her people, acquired almost a monopoly of the 
cotton culture. The South thus controls an ex- 
traordinary proportion of that food and clothing 
which the world consumes, and hence makes a 
corresponding progress in wealth. 

Whilst agricultural life is so much more pro- 
ductive than other avocations, it is vastly less ex- 
pensive or consuming. Almost all other pursuits 
resort to towns and cities, where <ie style of liv- 
ing is costly and extravagant. lt is very rare to 
find farmers or planters residing in palaces of 
marble or granite. It is seldom that even public 
buildings in the country are constructed of such 
materials. But in cities they are not unusual in 
private dwellings, with those who have the means, 
whilst the great number of public buildings— 
churches, banks, offices, &c.—are of correspond- 
ing magnificence. The style of building affords 
a fair criterion of the other elements of expense 
in city life—diet, clothing, and amusements. It 
is well known that, in the larger cities, the ex- 
penditure of the wealthy class of families amounts 
to some eight or ten thousand dollars a year. 
Now, among the planters of the South, of equal 
wealth, in the country, it would be hard to find a 
mere domestic expenditure of such an amount— 
perhaps rarely more than half of it. In the coun- 
try, the inducement to build such habitations is 
not so great. There are not so many to admire 
and to praise in a rural neighborhood as throng 
the streets and avenues of a large city. Nor is 
there to be found in the country the overgrown 
millionaire, to set the example and to fire the 
pride and vanity of his poorer neighbors, their 
wives and daughters, with a desire to emulate and 
imitate. 

In a city, the temptation to indulgence is inces- 
sant, because almost every object of desire is in 
market, and desire itself is inflamed, not only by 
opportunity, but by rivalry. 

It is this great display of wealth and luxury in 
cities which has caused the popular error that 
they are the peculiar abodes of wealth and pros- 
perity, and that the States where they abound are 
more flourishing than others. The world is a 
great believer in appearances. But it is curious 
that the very circumstances which have given to 
cities a character for riches, should be the causes 
of that poverty whose actual existence has been 
proven; for the practice of extravagance is not 
confined to the rich, but extends to every class of 
city life; for in every class there are rivals, strug- 
gling with each other to make the best appear- 
ance, and the distinctions of class are so indistinct 
as to make each one ambitious of equalling its 
immediate superior. In a word, the dominion of 
fashion is far more despotic and oppressive in city 
than in country life. Even the poor sempstress, 
who bends over her work during the tedious 
hours of day, and far into the night, to earn a 
meager subsistence, until dimness gathers in her 
eye, and distortion fastens on her form—even she 

ays from her scanty earnings the tribute exacted 
1 fashion, and arrays herself in a costume as con- 
formable to the prevailing mode as her means can 
make it. But in the country, where people do not 
live under each others’ observation and criticism 
continually, it is otherwise. It is only when vis- 
iting or visited that the occasion of display occurs, 
and the annual expenditure is accord- 
ingly. It is true that the average wealth of the 
inhabitants of cities is generally greater than that 
of the rest of the people in the ron and almost 
equals that of prosperous agricultural States; but 
this wealth is not the product of city employ- 
ments. It results from the influx into the city of 
who have become rich in the country, and 
who resort to the cities because they cannot carry 
on agricultural operations extensively in the 
country in free States. This results from the, 
high price of agricultural labor in the free States, 
and its irregularity. An industrious laborer on a 
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the country, resorts to commercial operations, and 
settles in town. Even those who would prefer re- 
maining in the country, and yet desire to enjoy 
their fortunes in social intercourse, find it diffi- 
cult to spend their leisure pleasantly in the neigh - 
borhood, from the want of associates of equal 
means—the great mass being the occupants of 
small farms, withou servants, and therefore lack- 
ing the means of performing the rites of hospital- 
ity, without a derangement of their domestic sys- 
tems. The want, then, of society in the country, 
the opportunity of investing largely in towns, the 
chances of acquiring great fortunes by specula- 
tion, and the facilities for gratifying our various 
appetites which wealth affords in cities, all con- 
spire to divert the wealth of the country to the 
town, in free States. Even in Boston, for in- 
stance, it appears, by a recent enumeration, that 
nearly two thirds of the inhabitants were not bora 
in the city — nearly one-half are natives of the 
Union, most of them of course from Massachu- 
setts and the other New England States. In fact, 
not quite one tenth of the people of Boston, over 
twenty years of age, were born there. The total 
population of Boston, in 1825, was 43,298; and 
in 1845, the native population, instead of being 
double, was but 41,076 ; so that there has been no 
natural increase of the population of Boston in 
twenty years. These facts afford striking evi- 
dence, not enly of the sources of Boston wealth, 
but of the rapidity with which it is wasted on its 
arrival. Besides the extravagant and speculative 
habits of cities, which waste their resources, we 
must add the enormous taxation to which they 
are subject. The city of New York, with its four 
hundred thousand people, is taxed for the pres- 
ent year about three millions of dollars —a sum 
which is about half as much as the taxes of all the 
fifteen Southern States combined. 

But the most disastrous and appalling conse- 
quences of city avocations is the waste of human 
life. In the city of New York, the deaths last 
year exceeded fourteen thousand, or one person 
out of every twenty-eight—and it was a year of 
no uncommon mortality for that place. The great 
mortality of the Eastern cities is supposed to be- 
long chiefly to the emigrant population. But this 
is not the case. In 1836, when the deaths were 
8,009 in New York, only a little over oné fourth 
were foreign; and that must have been about the 
proportion of that population. In 1847, the 
deaths in the city of New York were 15,788, of 
whom only 5,412 were foreigners, although the 
mortality of that year was increased by the ship 
fever, which was very fatal to emigrants. The 
deaths week before last were 386, of which 108, or 
more than one third, were foreign; and the pro- 
portion of that population is now much more than 
one third. The mortality of New York is much 
greater than it seems; because, being so largely 
emigrant from the interior and from abroad, the 
proportion of adults in her population is much 
greater than ordinary; end among adults, mor- 
tality is not near so great as among children. 
New York has fifty thousand children less than 
her share. 

In the last twenty years, the population of New 
York has nearly doubled, but its mortality has 
nearly trebled. 

According to an official statement* of the dura- 
tion of human life in the several avocations in 
Massachusetts in 1847, it appears that the aver- 
age of 


Agriculturistsis  - - = 64.14 years. 
Merchants” - - - - 49.20 do. 
Mechanics - - - -- 4645 do. 
Labor - - - - 46.73 do. 


This is the average lifetime in the several oc- 
cupations, beginning at twenty years. According 
to this, the three avocations of city life— mer- 
chants, mechanics, and laborers—average about 
forty-six and a half years, whilst farmers live 
more than sixty-four and a half years, or one 
third longer! ‘This enormous, and, I had almost 
said, atrocious destruction of human life, which is 
continually going on in towns and cities, is enough 
of itself to account for the superior progress of 
agriculture in wealth. The loss of so large a pro- 
portion of time in adult years, the expenses of 
sickness, and the derangement of business, make 
an aggregate of itself enough to sink any reason- 
able rate of profit or accumulation in any pursuit. 
And hence it is that the South, which is so much 
exempt from the corrosive action of cities on prop- 
erty and population, has made such rapid progress 
in wealth. 

Thus, then, the superior productiveness of ag- 
ricultural labor—the great intrinsic value, as ar- 
ticles of necessity, of its products—the extrava- 
gant style of living in towns and cities—and, 
finally, the ruinous waste of human life and labor 
they occasion, are reasons enough to account for 
the fact previously demonstrated, of the triumph 
of the agricultura! States of the South over the 
more commercial States of the North. 

But it is objected, that the Northern States are 
more populous, and that if the average wealth of 
their individual citizens is less, the aggregate 
wealth of the State is greater. This, however, is 
of no consequence.to the argument. The aggre- 
gate wealth of Ireland is no doubt greater than 
that of any of our States, as her population is so 
much greater; and yet her people die by thou- 
sands, of starvation. I am considering the condi- 
tion of our people, as affected by their respective 
institutions and pursuits. And ! think this is the 
great point,in which patriotism and philanthropy 
and philosophy are concerned, 

But it is asserted that the system of the South 
is depopulating ; that the people of Virginia are 
deserting her; that the population of Kentucky 
is almost stationary ; and that the whole South- 
ern section is but thinly settled, and promises to 
remain so. If it be meant by all this, that South- 
ern modes of living are incompatible with a dense 
population, I admit it,and rejoice in it. So far 
as the concentration of people in towns and cities 
is concerned, I have endeavored to show that such 
a thing is not so much to be desired. Nor do I 
think it expedient to promote the augmentation 
of numbers within the territorial limits of a State, 
by a minute subdivision of farms and plantations 
among & multitude of proprietors or tenants. 
Such is too much the tendency in the free States, 
and in other countries; and it has been found 
fatal to agricultural improvement. It has result- 
ed, in France, in reducing the average size of 
farms to an area of three or four acres, held un- 
der their laws of descent by distinct proprietors. 
And in a part of Scotland, and in Ireland, tracts 
of a similar size are held by separate tenants. 
And it is precisely among the peasantry of France, 
the croftiers of Scotland, and the cottiers of Ire- 
land, that stagnation and desolation have over- 
spread the land, and semi-barbarism and starva- 
tion, the pedple. The division of land for culti- 
vation into very small tracts, is destruction of its 
value. The soil of France is, on an average, of 
unusual fertility, and its climate so genial as to 
be favorable to a great variety of productions. 
Yet there, with a dense population of its own, 
and in the neighborhood of Great Britain, with 
its mighty cities, the greatest market in the world, 
the average value of land is only five or six dol- 
lars per acre—is less than in Virginia. In Eng- 
land, the average size of tracts held by the seve- 
ral sorts of tenure is about 150 acres, which is 
about as small as can be made profitable; as small 
as is compatible with the due rotation of crops, a 
judicious variety of stock, and the prompt adop- 
tion of improvements in culture and utensils. In 
France, the owner of a three or four acre farm, 
worth only twenty-five dollars, cannot of course 

afford to buy an improved plough—much less 
can the renter of such a tract in [reland. It 
would cost more than the whole crop is worth. 
Accordingly, a large proportion of French and 
Irish tillage is performed with the spade, at a 
great expense of manual labor; and accordingly, 
it is in England chiefly, where the tracts are large, 
that the modern improvements in agricultyre 
have been made—and there the soil is more pro- 
ductive and profitable. That some pia or nage 
instead of adopting some of the new methods of 
penserving and restoring the fertility of their 
ands, choose to emigrate to new States, where 
the soil is already rich by nature, and is cheap, 
results from a mere calculation and comparison of 
the cost of the two systems. And if it be found 
more profitable to remove to a new, than to reno- 
vate an ald soil, it is an evidence of thrift, rather 
than poverty, in the emigrant. And of this the 
superiority of the new Southwestern over the 
new Northwestern States, which will appear by 
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of the South, as a section, is really stationary, or 
is declining. And this being assumed, it is re- 
garded as evidence that* the people of the South 
are migrating, either from dissatisfaction with iis 
institutions, or with its progress and prospects, 
or that the vices peculiar to its system are unfa- 
vorable to the increase of its population—-or that 
al] these combine to depopulate her. 

But all this is a mistake. If we deduct from 
the free States the foreign emigration and its off- 
spring, the residue, representing the native popu- 
lation, does not indicate so great a natural increase 
as the present number of people in the Southern 
States. 

Of the foreign emigrants, no register was kept 
until 1820. From that year until 1840, it amornt- 
ed to more than 700,000 persons, according to the 
returns. But large numbers came by the way of 
Canada, for which, during a considerable period, 
the facilities were greater than by 
route. These have been estimated at half the 

number registered in the custom house. Assum- 

ing, however, the whole number to be a million, 

which is the lowest estimate I have seen, their 

natural increase in the twenty years could not 

have been less than half a million—making 

1,500,000. Now, the white population of 1840, in 
the free States, was 9,557,431; deduct 1,500,000, 
it would be 8.057,431. Im 1820 it was 5,033,953, 
and has consequently had a natural increase of 
60 per cent. ‘ oF 

The white population of the South was, in 
1820, 2,833,585, and is-now 4,635,637, which ex- 
hibits a natural inerease of 65 per cent. | have 
included all the foreign emigration in the North. 
A little of it, however, has gone to the South ; 
but not more than the excess of Southern people 
who have removed to the Northwestern States.* 

This evidence of the great natural increase of 
Southern white population is an answer to an- 
other imputation against it, very current at the 
North. It has been held that slavery is a degra- 
dation of labor; that therefore the white people 
of the South refuse to work, and live in idleness; 
and that from idleness they become dissipated, 
vicious, and violent. But vice is fatal to the in- 
crease of population. It destroys constitutional 
vigor, diminishes the number of children, and 
afflicts the few that are born, with hereditary 
infirmity and premature death. One fact is dis- 
closed by the census, which is very significant on 
this point. There isan excess among the white 
people of the South of 132,072 males. Among 
those of the North, only 178,275. This is about 
97,000 less than the proportion the North ought 
to have, to equal the South. But when we con- 
sider that the foreign population settles almost 
exclusively in the Northern States, dhd contains 
much more than its proportion of males, it is ap- 
parent that the deficit of the North in male pop- 
ulation is much larger. Now, the vices of civil- 
ized society affect males chiefly, young men and 
boys far more than any other. And if it were 
true that the South is more immoral than the 
North, it would appear in the deficit of male 
population. But the reverse seems to be the fact. 

The explanation of this result is to be found 
in the same circumstances that determine the 
relative wealth of the two sections. The South 
is rural in residenc@and habits. It does not pre- 
sent the temptation or the opportunity for sen- 
sual gratification to be found in city life. It is to 
cities that the passions and appetites resort for 
their carnival. The theatre, the gaming-house, 
the drinking-house, and places of still more aban- 
doned character, abound in them, and to these 
the dissipated youth goes forth at night, from 
home, along the high road to ruin. In the family 
of the Southern planter or farmer, although wine 
may be drank and cards played, all is done at 
home, under parental and feminine observation ; 
and therefere excess can never go so far. Of 
course, the sons of planters visit the cities, but 
those in their neighborhood are trivial in size, 
and meager in attractions; those more distant 
are the more seldom seen. The ancient pocts, 
who thought that the lower regions were the 
abode of great and good men, as well as bad, lo- 
cated the entrance in a remote and-solitary place. 
Thus Homer conducts Ulysses on this visit to the 
shades of his brother warrior Greeks, to a thinly- 
settled country of dark-skinned people— 

“ When, lo! we reached old Ocean’s utmost bounds, 

Where rocks control his waves with ever-during mounds. 

There, in a lonely land and gloomy celis, 

The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells.” 

There he found the portals of the infernal 
world. So Virgil conducts Eneas to the sombre 
and solemn forest of the Cumean sybil. But, with 
our improved conceptions of the character of thet 
place and its inmates, and the most direct ave- 
nues to approach it, the modern epic poet who de- 
sires to give his hero a view of it will have to fix 
the gateway in the heart of a great city, where 
the Vices hold their revels. *Tie there 

“The gates of Hell are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way.”’ 

It cannot be said that the excessive mortality 
among the males of the North is owing to their 
unwholesome employments, for the females are 
employed in similar or more destructive avocations. 
In Massachusetts, about fifty thousand women 
work in factories, and yet in that State there is 
an excess of 7,672 females ; whereas, if the natu- 
ral proportion of the sexes existed among the na- 
tive population, or such as is found at the South, 
Massachusetts ought to have an excess of twenty- 
two thousand males—so that at present she has 
about thirty thousand females beyond the due 
proportion. It is true that Massachusetts loses 
a portion of her male population by emigration 
to the West, although she is reinforced again by 
the excess of males in the foreign emigrants that 
have settled there. But there still remains a 
large portion who must have perished by thesick- 
ness and vices of the towns and cities that con- 
tvin so large a part of her people—Boston alone, 
with its suburb towns, having a population of 
200,000, or nearly one-third of all the State. So, 
then, the operation of the institutions of this 
model State of the North, is to violate the laws 
of nature, by a separation of the sexes; to send 
thousands of her sons away from their happy con- 
dition at home, to encounter the hardships of the 
West ; to send multitudes of others to die by dis- 
sipation in her cities, and to place her lonely and 
deserted women, not in convents, but in factories. 
I have said that there are about fifty thousand 
women employed in the factories of Massachusetts. 
Such is the testimony of the official census of the 
State in 1845. Those who are thus employed, it 
is well known, are generally young, unmarried 
women, as such a vocation would be rather incom- 
patible with the domestic duties of wives. Now, 
according to the census of 1840, there were but 
about 57,000 women in that State between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-five. So that, about 
seven-eighths of the marriageable women of Mas- 
sachusetts—at a time of life that ought to be sa- 
cred to love and courtship, to pleasureand to hope, 
to home and to society—are sent forth from the 
parental roof, to labor for years, confined to over- 
heated rooms, containing a hundred persons each, 
confined to a space five feet square, for thirteen 
hours a day, under a male overseer; and not per- 
mitted to receive a visit from a lover or a relative 
in the mill, except by the permission of the pro- 
prietor’s agent, or at the boarding house, except 
by the permission of the proprietor’s house-keep- 
er—for such are the regulations and condition of 
Lowell. This confinement to factories, postpones 
the marriage of the women of Massachusetts to 
an average of twenty-three or twenty-fours years.* 
I do not know at what age, precisely, marriages 
occur in Virginia, but the census shows that Vir- 
ginia, with fewer adults, has 100,000 more of 
children. 

In determining the condition of civilized com- 
munities, it is generally considered essential to 
inguire into the state of their pauperism ; not 
only because the paupers themscives usually ¢op- 
stitute a considerable class, but because their 
ber affects vitally the condition of the entire’"Hi- 
boring class. - 

In the State of New York, the progress of pav- 
perism has been rapid. In 1830, ry number sup- 
ported or relieved was 15,506. in 1530, it was 
38,362—according to Chapin s United States Ga- 
zetteer for 1844. In 1843 or 1844, the number 
had increased to about 72,000 permanent, and the 
same number of occasional paupers, making a total 
of 144,000, as appears from the Journal of Com- 
merce. These were for the whole State, and there 
was thus one pauper to every seventeen inhab- 
itants. In 1847, there were received at the prin- 
cipal alms-houses for the city of New York 28,692 

ersons, and out-door relief was given out of pub- 
fie funds to 44,572 persons—making a total of 








73,264. So that about one person out of every five 
in the city of New York was dependent, more or 
pry public charity. The total cost that year 
of this pauperism was $319,293.88.+ For this 
present. year of 1849, the estimate is $400,000, 
according to the Mayor’s message. 


*It has been suggested that the emigrant population ar- 


fore, when average of 
individual wealth in the North, reduce its : But the 
‘is y adult, if he is poor; and therefore ac- 
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In Massachusetts, it appears by the returns 
that there were, in 1836, 5,580 paupers, and, in 
1848, 18,693. These were all in the alms-houses. 
Those relieved out of the alms-house were 9,817, 
making a total of 28,510, according to the report 
of the *vcretary of State of Massachusetts; and 
the returns from forty-one towns are omitted. 
If allowance be made for these, it will be seen 
that in Massachusetts one person out of every 
twenty is a constant or occasional pauper. It thus 
appears that in these two States pauperism is ad- 
vancing ten times as rapidly as their wealth or 
population. It has become so t as to include 
large numbers of able-bodied men, who it appears 
cannot, or, what is worse, will not, earn sub- 
sistence ; and, if such be the case, what must be 
the condition of the great mass of people hanging 
on the verge of pauperism, but withheld by an 
honorable pride from applying for public charity ? 

Now, throughout the greater part of Virginia 
and Kentucky, pauperism is almost unknown. I 

ed some time ago the poor-house of Campbell 
county, Kentucky, on the opposite side of the 
river, and there was not a solitary inmate. And 
I have known a populous county in Virginia to 
have but one. 
[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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3x’ Fisner’s Avpress and the Reply to it were 
too long for insertion in one number, according to 
our intention. The outside, with the exception 
of one column, is filled with them—the Address 
on the Ist page, the Reply on the 4th. The re- 
mainder of the former, about two columns, to- 
gether with the rest of the latter, three columns, 
will appear next week. We advise all our read- 
ers, who wish to have by them two of the very 
best essays that have ever been written on the 
politico-economical bearings of slave labor and 
free, to preserve this and the next paper. We 
need not direct attention to what in our judgment 
is a complete Refutation of the Pro-Slavery Ar- 
gument : and, remember, the latter emanates from 
a citizen of Ohio, the former from a native and 
citizen of North Carolina. Will any of our 
Southern exchanges, whose columns have been 
burdened with the Ohio argument for Slavery, 
have the fairness, the magnanimity, to lay before 
their readers the Answer to it, by one of their 
own citizens? We publish doth sides: dare they 
do it? 

lt is understood that an edition of both these 
essays, bound up together, will soon be issued in 
Cincinnati, by an enterprising publisher there, 
so that the public will have an opportunity of ob- 
taining them in a convenient form. 

<3 Tue Norru Carorina Narrative—The 
conclusion of the Narrative of the North Caro- 
lina friends is laid over till next week. 

> * Reressvtin,” by Senior, is received, and 
shall appear. We have the promise of more from 
his pen. 


od gt SN, 

xS“ Tae Minor Resutts or tor Mexican 
War”—a Tale—by J. H. P., a regular contrib- 
utor, shall appear next week. 

a> We have many excellent articles on hand, 
some of them poems, only waiting for room. 

—-. 

Report oF THE Souicttor oF THE TREASURY.— 
We are indebted to Mr. Gillett. the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, for a copy of his lucid report show- 
ing the operations of that office from its organiza- 
tion, May 29, 1830, to October 1, 1848. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received the following new publica- 
tions, which we intend soon to notice: 
PicTUREs OF THB ViRGIN AND Her Son. 
History oF WonDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
ANcIENT GgoGRAPHY AND History. 
Briackwoop’s EpINEURGH MaGazINe. 
Lonvon QuaRTERLY Review. 
FLETCHER’s PasToraL AND FAMILIAR LETTERs. 
History oF THE Vaupols. 
TRIBUTE FOR THE NeEGRo. 
pnp Sci ebags 


ELECTIONEERING IN THE SOUTH. 


The Whigs of the South are determined to 
make the most of the Anti-Slavery demonstra- 
tions of the Northern Democrats. The Rich- 
mond Whig, copying a summary of the principles 
agreed to by the Free Soil men and Cass Demo- 
crats of Wisconsin, calls the attention of South- 
ern people to them, and remarks: 

“The Abolitionists already claim to hold the 
balance of power in the next Congress; and ifthey 
can have their wishes gratified by the election of 
a few more Democrats in the South, they will 
make good their claim. Every Democrat elected 
from the South will be, in effect, a vote given to 
the Abolitionists—for it will be subtracted from 
the Whigs, and to that extent contribute to create 
the Abolitionists the balance-of-power party. We 
pray the people of North Carolina, Alabama, 
‘Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana, to remem- 
ber this important fact.” 

The Whig party of the North is spoken of as 
the great Conservative party, and the Taylor 
Democrats down South seem disposed to strike 
hands with it on this ground, without, however, 
abandoning any distinctive Democratic principle. 

Last week, we published an extract from a 
letter, written by Judge Lane, a distinguished 
Whig of Alebama, recommending a coalition be- 
tween the Whigs and Taylor Democrats, and a 
concentration of their votes upon Mr. Belser, as 
their candidate for the office of Governor—a let- 
ter, republished and endorsed by the National In- 
telligencer. It is important to know the grounds 
of this coalition, and the views of the gentleman 
thus recommended as the candidate of the allied 
forces. From a correspondence in the Alabama 
Flag and Advertiser, we are enabled to submit the 
following particulars. On the 3d of May, Dr. N. 
B. Powell, a delegate elect to the State Democratic 
Convention, to meet in June, addressed Mr. Bel- 
ser a letter, stating that many of his Democratic 
friends would be gratified to know something of 
his “present position”” The circumstance of 
his being brought forward by the Whigs “is no 
reason,” says the Doctor, “why your old friends 
should be driven from you, if your political creed 
is still the orthodox doctrine of the old republi- 
can party.” “With a full knowledge,” he con- 
tinues, “of your devotedness in days past to the 
principles of that party, I must still regard you 
as opposed to many, if not all, of the schemes and 
projects of the Whig party ; for, from present in- 
dications, all the old issues will be made at the 
next session of Congress—a Protective Tariff, a 
United States Bank, with the Wilmot Proviso, 
and all the favorite measures of the great leader 
of the American System party.” 

Mr. BeEtser, in a letter dated May 14, answers 
frankly, and lets him know that he is still ortho- 
dox in the creed of Democracy. We quote so 
much as may serve to show what kind of a man 
the Whigs of Alabama are about to run as 
gubernatorial candidate, and on what grounds 
this “new firm,” which the National Intelligencer 
is so much pleased with, is to be constituted : 

‘In 1843, in an address to the voters of this 

. gressional district, 1 observed that I was in 
vor of the Independent Treasury—opposed to 

a National Bank; local internal improvements ; 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States; the assumption of the 
debts of the States by the General Government ; 
the n or modification of the Veto power ; 
and to a Tariff for protection, either direct or in- 
cidental, unless the duties were im for reve- 
nue alone. These opinions | still entertain, and 


aoe Se advocated them on all suitable occa- 


0 
ines faa the Wilmot Proviso, and view 


unjust ar Ser ees oppressive, 
we I believe, that if it is never adopted 
slaveholier Saat, under the existing law, no 
Mexico or C re hls ‘slave to New 
I go for dividing these territomen ne 

and if this iivision cnet heen 

I will be found with that party at 


march triumphant over the sover- 

Cignty of the States. I intend to give to his Ad- 

ministration a fair and candid trial, and not to de- 
nounce it without just cause. 
*" * * * a . * , 

a i ou so much deprecate 
will, bo ole w the friends of General 
Taylor; for no party, according to my humble 
jedgment, can be permanently successful, which 
connects itself with them.” 

Mr. Bexser, then, is & thoroughgoing “ Loco- 
foco,” as the Whigs apply the term—in favor of 
every Democratic measure, opposed to every 
Whig measure; he is also a Calhoun man, being 
prepared to resort to violence, should the Wilmot 
Proviso be passed ; and he supported General 
Taylor, because he wished “to sce a Southern 
man armed with power and patronage,” who 
“would be able to check an unbridled fanati- 
cism, (Free-Soilism,) which was about to march 
triumphantly over the sovereignty of the States.” 
This Calhoun Democrat, Anti-Tariff, Sub-Treas- 
ury “ Locofoco,” is taken up’ as candidate of the 
Whigs of Alabama, on the recommendation of 


| Judge Lane, backed up by the National Intelli- 


gencer, National Whig, and sundry Whig prints at 
the North! 

A queer “coaiition!” “A new firm,” with a 
vengeance! Will anybody be good enough to in- 
form uswhat are Whig principles in Alabama? 


—————____ 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS. 


Senator Butler of South Carolina, in his Edge- 
field speech, is reported to havesaid that a South- 
ern newspaper can scarcely be found in a reading 
room in Washington city. South Carolina gen- 
tlemen find a great many imaginary grievances. 
We know that Southern newspapers in the read- 
ing rooms of Washington, attached as they are 
principally to hotels, are no more scarce than 
Northern ones, relatively to the respective num- 
bers of papers issued in each section. 

Some of the South Carolina journals, on the 
strength of this Senotorial imagination, earnestly 
insist that Southern men should discontinue 
Northern newspapers! The people of the South 
like free trade a little too well for this. If South 
Carolina could have her way, she would compel 
the South to imitate the enlightened policy of 
Japan. 

The only evil is, that the newspapers of each 
section are not more largely circulated in the 
other. We should like to see the papers of the 
South, which truly represent its sentiments, bet- 
ter patronized at the North, and the journals 
that truly reflect public opinion at the North, ta- 
ken extensively in the South. The citizens of 
both sections would understand each other better, 
appreciate more correctly each other’s position 
and circumstances, be more kindly disposed to 
one another, less inclined to mutual misconstruc- 
tion, not so easily imposed upon and inflamed 
with suspicion by crafty demagogues. 


———>— 


MORTALITY IN WESTERN STEAMBOATS. 


The Louisville Journal is calling attention tothe 
fearful ravages of the cholera on Western steam- 
boats. It remarks : 

“The number of deaths on the Western steam- 
boats is strictly regulated by the comforts and ac- 
commodations they afford passengers. On the 
boats engaged in the Louisvilleand New Orleans 
trade, the deaths have been comparatively few, be- 
cause their decks have not been so crowded and are 
kept clean. Boats have passed here, within whose 
narrow decks from three to five hundred human 
beings have been densely stowed or packed. The 
filth and stench on such boats are almost insup- 
portable. The food used is of the most unwhole- 
some kind, and the atmosphere which is breathed 
is impure in the extreme. Under such circum- 
stances, nothing but disease and death can right- 
fully be expected. All the laws of health are put 
at defiance. As well might you expect health in 
the Black Hole of Colcutta, when crammed with 
human beings, as on the deck of a steamboat, 
where hundreds are huddled together so thick 
that those who are well, in passing to and fro, 
tread on the wretched sick who cannot get out of 
the way.” 

When it is taken into account that the great 
majority of the passengers are emigrants—that 
the process of acclimation in the West is gener- 
ally more or less severe on strangers—that diar- 
rhoea even in ordinary times is frequently the re- 
sult of the change of diet and water—that the 
eatables on Western steamboats are generally pro- 
fuse, too often crude, ill-assorted, and cooked in 
such a manner as to require the stomach of an os- 
trich to digest them—the only wonder is that 
cholera does not destroy the larger portion of 
them. 


———_——— 


ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 


We had the pleasure a few days ago of con- 
versing With a very intelligent American gentle- 
man, who had been sojourning in Cuba a short 
time for the benefit of his health. He said there 
could be no doubt that efforts had been made by 
our Government, or members of it, and citizens of 
this country, to promote among the People of Cuba 
a sentiment in favor of its annexation tothe United 
States: that the American Consul was a support- 
er of this policy: that a large number of the Cre- 
oles had favored it, but the Free_Soil movement 
in the United States, by arousing their apprehen- 
sions as to the fate of slavery in the event of a 
| transfer of the island, rather cooled their ardor. 

The scheme of annexation being seriously en- 
tertained in certain sections of the Union, let us 
see what kind of materials Cuba would furnish, 
to help us in carrying on our notable experiment 
of self-government. 

A correspondent of the New York Courier late- 
ly furnished it with the following statistics. 
POPULATION OF CUBA. 

White. Slaves. Free colored. Total. 
96,140 44,333 30,847 171,620 
133,550 84,590 54,152 272,301 
239,830 199.145 114,058 553,033 
1827 311,021 286.493 106,494 794,487 
1841 418,210 436,495 152,838 1,007,624 

It would seem that this table, as it respects the 
slave population, is not to be relied upon, for it is 
understood that, in the last two censuses, the fear 
of a tax was the cause of great omissions in the 
returns of the numbers of the slaves. 

It will be observed that the whites, who num- 
bered more than twice the amount of slaves in 
1774, in 1841 were in the minority ; that, while 
at the former period they were twenty-two thou- 
sand more numerous than the colored people, in 
1847, they were fewer by a hundred and seventy- 
one thousand ; that, if we make a very small ad- 
dition to the slaves for those who were omitted 
through fear of taxation, the colored people of 
the island in 1841 amounted to three-fifths of the 
whole population. 

Is it any wonder that we have heard of somany 
attempts at insurrection in Cuba during the last 
few years? How much would the accession of 
such a population add to the security, the comfort, 
the happiness, the power, the glory, of this Un- 
ion? Doubtless, the white Spaniards, could 
they be assured that slavery should be undis- 
turbed, would be glad to have the United States 
enacting the part of general overseer and sentinel 
over their slaves. And how admirably qualified 
these slave-drivers (accustomed, both as masters 
and subjects, to the maxims and usages of the most 
infatuated Despotism) for participation in the 
rights and privileges of American citizens! 

The Verdad, of New York, the paper established 
topromo te the policy of Cuban annexation, says 
that the statistical report of the island for 1847 
was suppressed by the Government. How it has 
obtained the following statistics, we do not know: 

“By. comparing the population statistics of 
1841 with those of 1847, it will be perceived there 
is a decrease of 112,736 slaves in six years. 


Census. White. Free colored. Slaves. Total. 
1841 - ~ 418,291 152,838 446,495 1,007,624 
1847 - - 425,770 159,223 323,759 898,752 


Years. 
1774 
1792 
1817 





Diminution - - - - - 112,736 108,872 


prove the loss of life among slaves during the 
six years ending in 1847, but a moment/s re, 


| flection will show that the Verdad, apprehensive 


of the effect that a great numerical superiority of 

Slaves. might have in prejudicing its darling 

Project of annexation, has falsified the table, 

or that the Government of Cubs has committed 
* 





Some of the newspapers quote this table to | 











this crime, or that no correct returns have been 
made. 

The census up to 1841 showed a steady and 
rapid increase of the slaves ; but that year it was 
revealed that the whites were greatly in the mi- 
nority. Since then, no causes have been at work 
to produce a waste of life on the plantations, that 
were not operative before, and the supplies of 
slaves from Africa have scarcely fallen off; s0 
that there is no doubt that during the six years 
ending in 1847, the increase was at the usual 
ratio, and at this day the slave population is 
nearer 600,000 than 300,000. In our opinion, it is 
just because of the great numerical superiority of 
the slaves and free colored people, and the weak- 
ness of the whites, that the statistical report of 
1847 has been suppressed ompfalsified. 

We hope that strict provision may be made, in 
taking the next census of this country, to guard 
against fraud, both in the North and the South- 
The two systems of slave labor and free labor have 
been so repeatedly subjected to comparison, on 
the basis of statistics drawn from the last census, 
that it will be very difficult to make the next one 
perfectly trust-worthy. A great deal will depend 
upon the intelligence, fidelity, and impartiality of 
the subordinates employed. 


ee 


THE FOREIGN NEWS. 


As will be learned by the Foreign News in an- 
other column, the end is not yet. There is little 
hope of the new Republic of Rome; the Austrians, 
the Spaniards, and the Neapolitans, having re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Pope, and concen- 
trated their mercenaries in the Papal States, for 
the restoration of his power. The French army 
is placed in an equivocal position, and little credit 
is to be attached to the disclaimers, on the part of 
the French Government, of a design to coerce the 
Roman People into subjection to their former 
sovereign. The diplomatic protest of England 
and France, against the interposition of the Rus- 
sians in opposition to the Hungarians, will scarce- 
ly be heeded—and what then will be the action 
of the protesting powers? Meantime, the Hun- 
garians are yet successful, and should they be so 
fortunate as to beat the Russians, the Czar may 
find trouble nearer home. There will be no solid 
peace in Europe till its horde of privileged des- 
pots be exterminated, and the People be left free 
to devise their own Governments, and consult on 
their own interests. 


 NON-INTERVENTION.” 


Mr. Burke, a Northern man, citizen of a State 
committed by the State Conventions of all its po- 
litical parties to the support of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, having become associate editor of the Wash- 
ington Union, and that paper having claimed to be 
“the sole organ at the seat of Government” of 
the Democratic party, it became necessary that 
both editors should issue a declaration of princi- 
ples concerning the only question on which a dif- 
ference of opinion exists in the party. 

We can easily imagine how difficult was this 
task—what nice abstractions must have perplexed 
the two respectable gentlemen—how carefully all 
the subtleties of definition and language must have 
been-studied—what cutting, and paring, and chis- 
elling, were required, before the platform could be 
reared on which North and South were to meet 
together, New Hampshire and Virginia embrace 
each other. But, whatever caution may have 
been observed in the declaration of principles, it 
was given to the public in language, clear, intelli- 
gible, and precise. 

They aver that the ground they take on the 
whole question “ is that of Non-Intervention.” On 
the subject of the abolition of slavery in the 
States, the justice and constitutionality of this 
ground, they assume to be conceded even by the 
great majority of the American People in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

In reference to slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, they contend for Non-Intervention, unless 
slavery be first abolished in the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and its abolition demanded 
by the people of the District, “sho are directly in- 
terested.” 

Concerning the slave trade in the District, they 
say nothing—and we therefore infer, their decla- 
ration purporting to be a full exposition of their 
joint creed upon the question of slavery, that they 
do not hold to the principle of Non-Intervention as 
it regards that traffic. 

With regard to slavery in the Territories, they 
stand upon the Non-Intervention ground; “by 
which we mean,” say they, “that Congress shall 
abstain from all legislation in relation to the subject of 
slavery in the new Territories ; leaving it tothe people 
of the Territories themselves to make the necessary 
provision for their eventual admission into the Union, 
and to regulate their concerns in their own way.” The 
italicising is theirs. 

This means nothing at all, or itis a plain recog- 
nition of the right of the people of California and 
New Mexico to excludeslavery from their bound- 
aries. Indisposed to suspect these gentlemen of 
mystification, we shall take it for granted that this 
recognition was precisely whatthey meant. The 
Onion therefore differs from Mr. Calhoun, and the 
slavery-agitators of the South, who deny any such 
right in the people of a Territory, more fiercely 
even than they deny a similar right to Congress. 

It is not our intention now to combat any of 
these positions of the Union, but we present a 
summary of them, and call attention to them, s6 
that it may be seen how ingeniously North and 
South havé hitched their horses together. Of 
course, the respectable editors do not suppose that 
their ground of Non-Intervention, in relation to 
slavery in the District and in the Territories, will 
be adopted by either section of the Democratic 
party, but it is the only one on which a Northern 
and Southern man could work together in one 
newspaper concern, and the only one which a 
journal aspiring to be sole central organ of the 
Northern and Southern Democracy could take, 
with the least possible offence to either section, 
and with any prospect of securing a fair share of 
support from both. 

Of course, the good People will proceed to dis- 
cuss and finally settle these matters in their own 
way, without any particular reference to the con- 
venience or interest of any of the numerous or- 
gans “ at the seat of Government.” 


MORE CARE, GENTLEMEN! 

The New York Express, trying to make out a 
strong case against Disunionists, North and South, 
says: 

“ Ex-President Houston, United States Senator 
from Texas, at a Democratic Convention in Lou- 
isiana, we regret also to see defending the late 
Southern caucus held in Washington, under the 
lead of Mr. Calhoun, and also threatening, if re- 
port speaks true, all sorts of dire calamities, should 
the Wilmot Proviso be put in force.” 

The Express has mistaken General Felix Hous- 
ton for General Sam. Houston. The last-named 
gentleman opposed Mr. Calhoun, opposed the 
Disunion Convention of Members of Congress, 
and opposed their address. He is for the Union 
at all hazards. 

’ These large Dailies should be more cautious in 
their statements. 

The Philadelphia North American is guilty of a 
worse blunder. Speaking of the union of the Free 
Soil men and Democrats in some of the Northern 
States, and with a view to cast odium upon both 
parties, it says: 

“In order that the public may appreciate the 
principles advanced by one of the segments of this 
coalition, which now distinguishes itself by the 
name of ‘The United Democracy, it is only ne- 
cessary to cite the sentiments proclaimed dy two 
of the leading members of the Free Soil party, at the 
annual meeting of the Abolitionists in New York. On 
that occasion, Mr. Eumund Quincy offered the 
following resolutions: ; 

* ¢ Resolved, That that which is giving strength, 
extension, and perpetuity, to slavery—to wit, Tur 
Unron—on being overthrown by a with- 
drawal from it by the non-slaveholding States, for 
conscience sake and for self- vation, must 

necessarily weaken, limit, and speedily extirpate 
slavery from the American soil: Therefore, 

“ ¢ Resolved, That the motto of every Christian 
and of every Patriot should be, No union mith 
slaveholders, either religiously or politically? 
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resolutions, held this revolting language : 

“* We confess that we intend to trample under foot 
the Constitution of this country ; we call upon you to 
do likewise. Shall I tell you why?? ” 

The North American says that Edmund Quincy 
and Wendell Phillips are “two of the leading mem- 
bers of the Free Soil party.” ‘They are the two 
most prominent and eloquent opponents of the Free 
Soil party. That the public may understand what 
kind of Free Soil Party men they are, we publish 
the following resolution, adopted at the late an- 
nual meeting of the Abolitionists, mentioned by 
the North American; it embodies the views of 
these gentlemen: 

“ Resolved, That while we recognise the Free 
Soil party as an honest effort to effect a good pur- 
pose, and while we know such attempts must ever 
be the unavoidable result of such agitations as 

ours, and with full disposition to appreciate cor- 
dially the energy of many of its advocates, we yet 
regard as its most valuable fruit the palpable evi- 
dence its failure gives, of the utter impracticabil- 
ity and inefficiency of such efforts as those of the 
Free Soil party; and we feel bound to declare 
that, acting as it does within the Union and under 
the American Constitution, that party is to be 
placed in the same depth of criminality with the 
Whig and Democratic parties, in regard to the 
enslavement of three millions of our countrymen, 
by its support of the pro-slavery compromises of 
the Constitution.” 

The North American Vill undoubtedly vindicate 
its regard for truth, by correcting the extraordi- 
nary mistake into which it has fallen. 


“Mr. Wendell Phillips, in speaking to these 


THE (HOLERA. 


A new Board of Health has been constituted in 
Cincinnati, but we haye not yet seen any reports 
from it. The cholera is certainly decreasing 
there. Pittsburgh is still free from it. From 
Chicago it has almost disappeared. A few cases 
have been reported from day to day in New York ; 
two or three cass in Philadelphia; one or two 
in Baltimore. Norfolk is visited by it lightly, 
and the Legislafure in extra session at Rich- 
mond, (Va.,) hag been seized with panic, on ac- 
count of rumored deaths from the disease at that 
place. 

We attach litle importance to the reports of 
Boards of Health. At this season of the year, di- 
arrhoea frequenily occurs from ordinary causes— 
loss of tone in the digestive apparatus, overheat- 
ing, eating improperly, biliary derangement. 
But, as ordinary} serous or bilious diarrhoea may 
terminate in chylera, the temptation with some 
physicians, who ae anxious to win reputation for 
great skill, is, to report every form of looseness of 
the bowels as cholera, so that the proportionate 
number of cases cured by them may appear large. 
We put no faith in the reports generally made 
of the number of ¢ases of cholera. The number 
of deaths from the disease affords a better crite- 
rion of its prevaleace ; but it is a matter of some 
doubt whether th} formidable cholera bulletins 
issued daily, and despatched everywhere by tele- 
graph, do not do ag much harm by the alarm and 
anxiety they creat in the community, as they do 
good by the carefulness in diet and regimen they 
may produce. The emotion of fear often inca- 
pacitates the stomach of a nervous person for di- 
gestion, and predisposes his bowels to irregular 
action. 

We may be in etror, but we should think that 
it would be far better for our Boards of Health 
to make complete reports, daily or weekly, as 
might be deemed necessary, of the mortality from 
all diseases, including cholera, accompanying 
them with tables of the mortality in the corres- 
ponding periods of last year, so that the public 
might have an opportunity for comparison. Peo- 
ple in ordinary times overlook such statistics ; 
and we have no doubt, were a Board of Health 
to announce with great solemnity, from day to 
day, the number of cases of disease, and the num- 
ber of deaths, the last twenty-four hours, and 
were these reports heralded by telegraph, in 
startling capitals, every day, all through the 
country, many nervous folk would begin to feel 
in imminent peril. 

The great duty of the sanitary authorities is, 
to secure as much cleanliness and carefulness as 
they can, without creating in the minds of the 
People vague apprehensions and, terrors, wnicn 
may prove as noxious as any physical improprie- 
ties. 
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LOCO AND “FREE SOIL.” 

These two parties in Wisconsin have united; 
and among the resolutions they adopted as the ba- 
sis of their union, we notice the following: 

“ Whereas it appears that the principles held 
by the great majority of the Democratic party, and 
of the Free Soil party, upon the leading political topics 
of the day, are the same; and whereas these princi- 
ples can be far more effectually propagated by the 
united action of all the friends of those principles: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend that the State 
Central Committee of the Democratic organiza- 
tion, and the State Central Committee of the Free 
Democratic organization, unite in calling a State 
Convention at the Capitol in Madison, on the 
second Wednesday of September next, at twelve 
o’clock, M., to be composed of two delegates from 
each Assembly district, for the purpose of making 
nominations for State officers. 

“ Resolved, That weapprove of the principles of 
free and unrestrained trade, and will demand its 
adoption by our Government as soon as practica- 
ble, believing the most fair and equal mode of 
raising the revenue necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of Government is, by a direct tax upon prop- 
erty. 

« Resolved, That we are opposed to the creation 
of a National Bank by Congress, and believe that 
the fiscal affairs of the Government, both State 
and National, should be kept entirely separate 
from banks and banking associations, and its rev- 
enues should becollected and disbursed by respon- 
sible agents of the Government, through the Indepen- 
dent Treasury.” 

The “ Free-Soilers” in this section of the coun- 
try claim that their party is a national one, and 
the National Era, printed at Washington, is the 
recognised organ of the party. 

That paper, alluding to these resolutions, de- 
clares that this union has been accomplished with- 
out any concession of principle, but that both parties 
have agreed to become one in action, for the pur- 
pose of securing the ascendency of principles they hold 
im common. 

These principles are thus semi-officially pro- 
claimed as a part of the platform of the Free Soil 
party, and to this party Mr. Palfrey professes to 
belong.: Of course, while his election is pending, 
he will not give his adhesion to this part of the 
platform; and whether he intends to after his 
election is secured, is what we advise the voters 
in the fourth, district to ascertain previous to the 
11th of next month, if they can.— Boston Atlas. 

Solomon says, “ Answer a fool according to his 
folly”? We do not call the editor of the Atlas a 
fool, but we shall answer him according to his 
folly. ' 

WHIGS AND TAYLOR DEMOCRATS. 

These two parties in Alabama have united ; and 
the candidate of their choice for the office of Gov- 
ernor is Mr. Belser, in whose declaration of prin- 
ciples we notice the following: 

“In 1843, in an address to the voters of this 
Congressional District, I observed that I was in 
favor of the Independent Treasury—opposed to 
a National Bank ; local Internal Improvements; 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States ; the assuption of the debts 
of the States by the General Government; the 
abrogation or modification of the Veto power ; 
and to a Tariff for protection, either direct or in- 
cidental, unless the duties were imposed for reve- 
nue alone. These opinions I still entertain, and 
have since advocated them on all suitable occa- 
sions. 

re o> inst the bbe rte and view 
such legislation as unconstitutional, oppressive. 
and wifes I believe that if it is pede adopted 
by C that under the existing law no 
slaveholder can take with him hisslave to New 
Mexico or California, without making him free. 
I go for dividing these territorial acquisitions ; 
and if this division cannot be peaceably effected, I 
will be found with that party at the South, num- 
ber whom it may, who are for maintaining our 
claim to a portion of this inheritance at all haz- 


The Whigs in Alabama claim that their party 
is a National one, and the National Intelligencer, 
printed at Washington, is the recognised organ of 
the party. 

That paper, publishing the letter of Judge 
Lane, an eminent Whig, recommending the nom- 
ination of Mr. Belser, says : 

“We have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers to-day a letter on public affairs, by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Alabama, in the just and wise 
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sentiments of which there must be a wide concurrence 
among all who join to purposes of real patriotism, 
such calm reflectiveness as can guide them to the true 
means by which those purposes are to be pursued and 
can be accomplished.” 


The principles of Mr. Belser are thus indirect- 
ly and semi-officially endorsed by the National 
organ of the Whig party ; and to this party, Mr. 
Thompson, of the fourth district, Massachusetts, 
professes to belong. ‘Of course, while his elec- 
tion is pending, he will not give his adhesion to 
this part of the platform ; and whether he intends 
to, after his election is secured, is what we advise 
the voters of the fourth district to ascertain pre- 
vious to the 11th of this month, if they can.” 
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FIDELITY TO THE UNION. 


The Baltimore American says, the Wilmot Pro- 
viso may be “ fairly and properly opposed by all 
who do not favor it,” but, “when any persons in 
any quarter of the Union venture to talk about a 
dismemberment of this Republic, as the predeter- 
mined consequence of the adoption of that or any 
other legislative measure, it would be well for 


them to recollect that they are saved from being | 


odious only by rendering themselves ridiculous.” 

The Newbernian, a paper in North Carolina, 
commenting on Mr. Venable’s non-intercourse 
hobby, denies that he “spoke the sentiments of 
the people of North Carolina, or even the majori- 
ty of the Democratic party in the State” The 
North Carolina press generally is severe in its 
reprobation of the Disunion movements. 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig repudiates the idea 
of seceding from the Union, even should the 
Wilmot Proviso be passed—although it regards 
that measure as highly unjust to the South ; and, 
in relation to the South Carolina Disunion move- 
ments, it says: 

“ We can excuse a great deal of this in Sout 
Carolina, a sort of American China, each sover- 
eign of which is taught to believe that he is the 
‘brother of the Sun) and ‘cousin german of the 
Moon,’ and that all the world beyond the limits 
of his ‘ Celestial Empire, is but a congregation of 
outside barbarians. Yet, if they were constituted 
like other people—if they were not so completely 
hemmed in by the Tartar wall of prejudice and 
self-opinion, we would fain ask them what end 
they calculate upon obtaining, by peaceably se- 
ceding, as they propose to do, from the Union ? 
They cannot carry a single Southern State along 
with them; and, if they flatter themselves that 
they can, they are most grievously mistaken. They 
cannot force, thereby, the object which thegap- 
pear to have in view—that of carrying slaves"into 
California. If they exist as an independent peo- 
ple, they leave to the other States of the Union, 
all united and forming a wall of fire around them, 
the right to declare war against them, whenever 
they may think proper. Where will they look 
for allies? England and France cannot help 
them. Even now they see the Northern barbarian 
pouring his hundreds of thousands of myrmidons 
upon Western Europe, without the power to ar- 
rest his progress. There is no term to describe 
the utter insignificance into which, in such an 
event, they must of necessity sink.” 

The Southern (Ala.) Patriot, assuming that.Mr. 
Venable advocates “a virtual dissolution of the 
Union,” and that “such is the object and aim of 
South Carolina,” remarks: “ Forewarned, fore- 
armed—the people are ready to mect that issue. 
Disunion and Treason will fare about the same at 
their hands.” 

The following good story is from the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Eagle : ¥ 

“Tt will be recollected that J. H. Thomas, (a 
member of the last Congress,) and Major W. H. 
Polk, (brother of the ex-President,) were lately 
opponents in the matter of seeking a Democratic 
nomination, in the Sixth Congressional District 
of this State. They finally went so far as to attack 
the claims of each other in rather a bitter tone. 

“ One day, in the presence of a crowd of the 
Democratic faithful, (a convention, we believe, of 
the Sachems of the District.) they were arguing 
the question of comparative claims. Major Polk 
insisted that Mr. Thomas was not, and had not 
been, ‘true to the South’ Mr. T. demanded the 
proof of the charge; whereupon, with no small 
exultation, and with all the glee of anticipated 
triumph, Major Polk unrolled Calhoun’s Address, 
and asked, sneeringly, why was not the name of 
the honorable gentleman to that document—he 
had examined it carefully, and nowhere could he 
find the name of James H. Thomas—why was it 
not there? 

“Mr. Thomas answered, with profound humil- 
ity, that, if mot to have signed that address were 
treason to the South, then he was most deeply, 
unquestionably guilty. He did not know that 
he could plead anything in extenuation of the 
crime, which could be entirely satisfactory to 
his competitor ; but it might mitigate the severity 
of the gentleman, to learn that he (Mr. Thomas) 
had not signed Calhoun’s Address, because the 
late President of the United States, the Hon. J. 
K. Polk, had personally solicited him not to sign it. 
He drily added, that, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman was in the neighborhood, his competitor 
could promptly obtain from him any further ex- 
planation which he might deem necessary. 

« The next day, the candidacy of the brother of 
the ex-President was among the things that 
were!” 

We might fill our paper with sentiments from 
Southern newspapers, all inculcating immovable 


fidelity to the Union. 


Lowett American is the title of a new Free 
Soil paper, weekly and tri-weekly, published in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, by W.S. Robinson, who 
is also editor. Mr. Robinson formerly conducted 
the Lovell Courier, subsequently the Boston Re- 
publican, and now he appears as proprietor and 
editor of the American. He is one of the foremost 
editors of Massachusetts, and his tried fidelity to 
the cause of Human Freedom must command the 
confidence of its supporters. We wish him great 
success in his undertaking. 

A SECOND TERM. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
after remarking upon the potency of the Seward 
interest in procuring appointments to office, and 
attributing the activity of Mr. Seward to a deter- 
mination to have himself and Ewing nominated 
in 1852, for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
says: 

“Six months hence, General Taylor will not 
have a hundred men in office in the Northern 
States, unless they are inherited from the list 
Administration, who will not be waiting the close 
of his term with impatience.” 

Whereupon, the Albany Evening Journal com- 
ments as follows : 

“All the Post says of Secretary Ewing and 
Senator Seward, for 1852, is ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of? General Taylor’s opponents can- 
not, and his friends will not desire to get rid of 
him so soon.” 

This squints towards a renomination of Gen- 
eral Taylor; and the same thing is more than 
hinted in other Whig papers. 

The best pledge Mr. Polk made was, that he 
would not become a candidate for a second term. 
It would be well, were the example he set, fol- 
lowed by all our Presidents. We cannot help 
suspecting that the man, at this day, who, after 
filling the Presidential office four years, becomes 
again a candidate for it, thinks in his heart that 
General Washington was weak in refusing to be 
elected as often as the Poople could have desired 
it. In the forming stage of the Republic, while 
the new Constitution was yet an experiment, 
while our relations with foreign Powers were un- 
ascertained, our position was undetermined, it 
was manifestly proper that such a man as Wash- 
ington, in whom, more than in any other man, the 
unwavering confidence of all parties was reposed, 
should consent to be elected a second term, for 
the sake of giving stability to the Government, 
practical organization to its several Departments, 
and of shaping its permanent policy. Circum- 
stances are now widely different. The Govern- 
has been fully organized, and in operation for 
more than half a century. The great questions 
associated with its division into different Depart- 
ments, their metes and bounds, have been settled, 
The position of the country in the scale of nations 
is defined, its relations are ascertained. The ma- 
chinery of Government is réadily understood, 
and works casily. Why, then, not limit the 


President to one term? What is the necessity of Pp 


reélecting him? Ina the maxim of a 
regular rotation in high offices, at short intervals, 
should always be observed, where no extraordi- 
nary reasons overrule. The brief possession of 
power is the greatest security against its abuse. 
Where terms of office are limited, the struggles 
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tious men will be less violent and danger- 
President for life is a monarcli. A Pres- 
r eight years enjoys power as long, per- 
a majority of the king)y tribe. A Presi- 
four years, Or one term, would beijiiless 
hnt personage than he is now. Should one 
lecome the usage, the President would be 
dependent, and less inclined to abuse his 
patromge for the purpose of building up an Ad- 
ministytion party, thereby providing for his re- 
electig. 
We hope the Free Democracy will adopt, as 
one a their maxims, a single Presidential term. 


ace 


For the National Era. 


| A SUMMER EVENING. 


Thjevening was calm, and all nature was still, 
Th¢cool shades of peace lay o’er valley and hill, 
Thésun in his glory had sunk into rest 

Belind the green hill-tops far off n the West. 





Thé@scene was enchanting that rose to my sight; 
Hoy bright shone the stars in the temple of night! 
Thi song of the blithe bird, that lingered there still, 
Wai echoed in melody back from the hill. 


Théeharp of fair nature was struck by the breeze, 
Thaw bore the fresh perfume from o’er the blue seas, 
Tillmusic, sweet music, angelic in strain, 

Ros up from the earth unto heaven again. 


All florious and bright as the home of the blest, 
Wire the soul, calm and peaceful, reposes in rest, 
Wat earth in her beauty- -while hill, lawn, and lea, 
Seemed vocal with harps of the angels to me. 


Eolian music the sweet zephyr bore, 

The wavelets beat joyous the time on the shore, 
Till lulled by the notes, as around me they’d play, 

I sank into sleep by the billowy bay. S.E 


Cape William, Virginia. 


_——s 


EASE, PLENTY, AND HAPPINESS, CAUSES OF 
DEPOPULATION. 


Ellwood Fisher’s logic is stimulating the rea- 

soning faculties of the pro-slavery journalists. 
hey are beginning to practice themselves in the 

most refined disquisitions on cause and effect. 
The Savannah Georgian, after announcing that 
there is not in the wide world “so blessed a 
people” as the people of the South, gives a re- 
markably original answer to the objections that 
might be raised against the position : 

“Is it asked, why, then, has our population 
failed to increase as rapidly as that of some of the 
Northern and Western States? One of the main 
causes of that fact is to be found in the happiness 
which our people have enjoyed. They have been 
comparatively a contented people. They have 
never found it so necessary to engage in those 
works of improvement which have furnished em- 
ployment for the great working classes of the non- 
slaveholding States.” 

The South Carolinian follows up these novel re- 
marks with speculations equally ingenious: 

“The above is a true picture, and we should 
be loth to see the Southern States progress in 
some of the improvements now being made mani- 
fest in the North. But the people have been 
satisfied, living in comfort and ease, and in the 
enjoyment of all the advantages which Nature 
and climate have lavished around them, without 
any great exhibition of energy, simply because 
the necessity has never been such as to arouse 
this energy. Make the contrast; depict, with a 
faithful pencil, Massachusetts, with her hundreds 
of manufactories, with her millionaires, and with 
her populous cities and towns, peopled with hard- 
working men and women; but also portray, in 
the back ground it may be, the thousands of mis- 
erable, famishing beings, which throng the streets 
of those towns and cities, which bring into the 
living light of day the poverty, vice, and crime, 
hidden away in the cellars and garrets of the 
lanes of Boston and other Northern cities. Then 
let the artist, with the same faithful pencil, group 
together a few Southern plantations, masters and 
slaves, the former prizing comfort and happiness, 
even higher than the ‘almighty dollar ;’ the lat- 
ter well fed, well clad, happy and contented, 
cheerfully singing through their accustomed task, 
which is generally finished many hours before 
the wheels and shuttles of the Northern factories 
cease their daily operations. Contrast the two 
pictures, and any sensible man would say the lat- 
ter was the most pleasing.” 

From all which we are bound to infer, that the 
more contented and happy, and easy in its cir- 
cumstances, a State, the more danger there is 
of its being depopulated. The more diffused the 
wealth of a community, the more accessible the 
means of comfortable subsistence to all classes, and 
the more ample the materials of enjoyment, the 
greater will be the indisposition of emigrants to 
seek a hame in its bosom, and the more intense 
the desire of those already “so blessed” in its 
embrace, to run away from it. 

It is evident that these pro-slavery Utopians 
look upon steam as a nuisance, and the Railroad 
and Telegraph as inventions of the Evil One, 
calculated to disturb the paradisaical quiet of 
the patriarchal heritage. Could they have their 
way, instead of granting patents for ingenious 
contrivances to save labor and earn money, they 
would make them offences against the peace and 
good order of society, and punish every improve- 
ment, a8 @ crime tending to the subversion of that 
beautiful organization of labor, in which the 
capitalist owns, not only the capital, but the la- 
borer. Next to Ellwood Fisher’s pamphlet, whose 
revelations they seem to prize as highly as the 
Mormons do the Bible of Joe Smith, they should 
reprint an extra edition of Rousseau’s specu- 
lations on Savage Life, as compared with Civili- 
zation, and thereby prepare their people for the 
Ultima Thule of Blessedness. 


NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamship Southerner, which arrived at 
New York, on the 29th ult., brought as passen- 
gers Mr. Parrott, Uijitonsul at Mazatlan, and 
Lieutenant Beale, U.S. N., the latter of whom 
brings news from California to the 13th of April. 

All the accounts of the great riches of Cali- 
fornia are confirmed by these gentlemen, and Mr. 
Parrott, who visited the placers, with a view of 
obtaining correct and full information, furnishes 
the New York Tribune with several interesting 
items : 

“The limits of the placers toward the south 
are constantly being extended by new discover- 
ies; the northern districts, owing to their re- 
moteness from civilization, have not yet been fully 
explored. The earth in some places has been dug 
to the depth of nine feet, and the proportion of 
gold found to be quite as great as on the surface. 
The richness of the dry diggings is in some places 
almost incredible. Mr. Parrott estimates the 
amount of gold which will be obtained, the pres- 
ent year, at thirty millions of dollars. ced 

“But the riches of California do not consist in 
gold alone. All the precious metals are there 
found in greater or less profusion, as well as the 
rarest and most valuable jewels. Two mines of 
silver have been lately discovered, one of which 
is known to but few persons, who jealously keep 
the secret. Platinum is also known to exist in 
considerable quantities. A rough diamond, nearly 
the size of a hen’s egg, has been found by one of 
the minerg.in the Sacramento Valley. Emeralds 
of large size are frequently met with, but their 
value is scarcely known. Three or four new 
quicksilver mines have been discovered, one of 
which, a very rich depdsite, lies between the val- 
ley of Santa Clara and San Joaquin. The Forbes 
mine, however, is the only one worked as yet. 
The extent and value of these quicksilver mines 
is not equalled by any other locality in the world. 

“Beds of coal have also been found near the 
coast, but cannot, of course, be worked under the 
present state of things. 

“He informs us that the ruling idea of the 
country is the wealth so unexpectedly opened to 
it. Government is scarcely thought of ; all other 
interests are swallowed up in this absorbing ma- 
nia for gold. A Convention has been called, to 
meet in August, for the purpose of effecting po- 
litical organization, but it will not be able to do 
much. There has been considerable complaint 
among the inhabitants, that the laws of the Unit- 
ed States have not yet been extended over them. 
They are, however, too strongly bent on digging 
to take the trouble of forming a Constitution of 
theic own. Gen. Smith is unsupported by any 
military force, and can do nothing at present. 

“Inthe gold districts, a tacit system of individu- 
al right has been agreed upon, and is preserved 
with the most honorable exactness. Each man 
who enters upon new ground, has the privilege of 
marking out eight yards square, and digging upon 
it so long as he chooses; his premises are never 
invaded. He is at liberty to dispose of his right, 
either by sale or lease, or drop it entirely, and try 
a new locality. The sense of justice among the 
miners has thus far prevented all trouble or dis- 


te. . 
“ Mr. Parrott considers the introduction of sla- 
very into California as an impossibility, from the 
nature of the case. The inhabitants are all strong- 
ly opposed to it, and no man taking slaves with him 
would be able to keep them long. He is of the 
opinion that the Territory must, of necessity, be- 
come a free State, with or without the action of 


Congress.” 


—~ 


We publish below extracts made by the Navion. 
al Intelligencer from a newspaper in California, 
giving some account of proceedings in the Terri. 
tory against slavery. The Convention for the 
formation of a Constitution is to meet in August, 
but it seems doubtful, from Mr. Parrott’s report, 
and in view of the repeated failures so far to get 
together a sufficient number of delegates, whether 
the attempt will succeed. 

A Mexican paper copies from the Alta Califo. 
nia of the 29th March, the following mysterious 
paragraph, which is going the rounds of the news. 
papers without explanation or comment: 

“This city [San Francisco] was in a state of 
agitation during the whole of last week, in conge. 
quence of reports current that the troops were 
preparing to coerce the people, and that Genera) 
Smith had disapproved the measures adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly of the district. ‘Ty;, 
latter body had removed the alcaldes and the 
ayuntamiento, and appointed justices of the peace 
and police magistrates in their stead. This haq 
caused altercations between those who went out 
of office and those by whom they were succeeded 
The complicated state in which all the branches 
of public government are now placed is attributed 
by the Alta California to the ill-advised measures 
of Colonel Mason, the late Governor of Califor. 
nia.” 

As we do not see in the various reports of news 
brought by Lieutenant Bealeand Mr. Parrott. up 
to the 13th April, anything of all this, we are left 
in the dark as to the meaning of it. If General 
Smith has interfered with the Provisional Gov. 
ernment created by the People, what was his au- 
thority for so doing? He is not the Governor of 
the Territory, but simply the commanding officer 
of the military in that region. Can it be that the 
determination of the People to exclude slavery is 
offensive to him, and that he would dare by an 
arbitrary act to attempt to overrule the resolves 





of the People? 

We would thank some of our cotemporaries for 
a little light upon the subject of this stray para 
graph. 


> 


From the National Intelligencer. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, &e., IN CALIFORNIA, 


Being in possession of a number of the Aji, 
California, dated the 22d March, we make there. 
from the following extracts : 

PROPOSED PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 


The undersigned, delegates elect to a Conven- 
tion proposed to be held for the formation of « 
Provisional Government for California, respect- 
fully submit to their fellow-citizens the following 
statement, as explanatory of the causes which 
have hitherto delayed the assembling of the Con- 
vention, and, in their judgment, would render a 
still further postponement highly expedient and 
proper : 

The first meeting in favor of a provisional Gov. 
ernment was held in the Puebla de San Jose, on 
the 11th of December, 1848. The meeting recom- 
mended that the Convention should assemble on 
the second Monday of January, 1849. The sec- 
ond meeting was held at San Francisco on the 
2ist of December, 1848, and, in view of the pres- 
sing necessity of some immediate organization, 
recommended Monday, the 5th day of March, 
1849, as the day for the Convention to meet. The 
question of time was deliberately considered by 
the San Francisco meciing, and it was believed 
that a sufficiently late date had been fixed upon. 
In these views, the people of Sonoma, Sacramento 
City, Culloma, and several other places, concur- 
red, and elected their candidates accordingly ; but 
the people of Monterey, equally impressed with 
the importance of speedy action, yet considered 
the day proposed entirely too early, and, for rea- 
sons very fully presented by their Corresponding 
Committee, recommended the ist of May as the 
earliest practicable day for the meeting of the 
Convention. ; 

The Corresponding Committee-of San Fran- 
cisco, persuaded that sufficient time would no% be 
afforded to the people of the southern portici of 
the country to hold meetings or select delegates 
and have them in attendance, and desirous to se- 
cure a cordial céoperation in the great, measure 
proposed, agreed to the change of the day of 
meeting, and published a card tothat effect in the 
public newspapers; bat this concurrent. recom- 
mendation of Monterey and San Fraacisco was 
not concurred in by any other districts that have 
been heard from. Thus, some of the districts ad- 
hered to the first-named day, and others prepar 
ed to attend on the first day uf May, while, in 
consequence of the recent inclemczt weather am 
difficulty of inter-communication, the proposition 
of holding a Convention has gearce)y reached the 
southern portion of California, and préciudes the 
possibility of delegates from that quarter being in 
attendance. The undersigned have met at this 
place, and, after much deliberation, have come to 
the,unanimous opinion that, until every pertion 
of California shall have a fair and equal opportu- 
nity of being represented in a General Conven- 
tion, it would be inexpedient to attempt to carry 
into effect the measures proposed ; and, in view of 
all the circumstances, they deem it most advisable 
and respectful to those who. have honored them 
with their confidence, and intrusted them with 
such high duties, to resign the power delegated to 
them, and to recommend that, in the event of the 
Congress of the United States having failed to 
pass a bfil establishing a Territorial Government 
for California, new elections should be held in the 
several districts, for delegates to meet in Conven- 
tion at Monterey, on the first Monday of August 
next. Monterey is named as the place of assem- 
bling the Convention, as being at this time 
in the estimation of the undersigned, the most ac- 
cessible point to the greatest portion of Califor- 
nia, and besides affording the most suitable pub- 
lic buildings, and the most ample accommodations, 
being the place where most of the records and 
other archives of the country are deposited. 

The day now proposed for the assembling of 
the Convention, the undersigned are persuaded, is 
the most appropriate, since by that time the sub- 
ject will be fully discussed, much important infor- 
mation will be obtained touching the resources 
mineral wealth, and agricultural advantages of 
the country, and the people having returned from 
the placer, not only will every portion of Califor- 
nia be to a certainty represented, but almost 
every citizen will have an opportunity to express 
his wishes at the ballot-box, and participate in 
this all-important public movement. And even 
more than this, considering the unprecedented in- 
crease of the population of California, pouring in 
from every ocean point, as well as by every ave- 
nue of inland communication, the number of in- 
habitants will be such as to require the immediate 
formation of a State Constitution, and entitle us 
to a right to be admitted into that Union of sove- 
reign States which we trust will ever be “distinct 
as the billows, but one asthe wave;” and, looking 
to this probable event, the undersigned would 
further recommend that the delegates elected to 
the proposed Convention in August, should be 
vested with full power to frame a State Constitu- 
tion, to be submitted to the People of California 

W. M. Steuart, 
Myron Norton, 
Francis J. Lippitt, j 
Charles F. Botts, Monterey. 
J. D. Stevenson, Los Angeles. 
R. Semple, Benicia. 
John B. Frisbie, ) 
M. G. Vallejo, § 
S. Brannan, 
J. A. Sutter, 
Samuel J. Hensley, 
P. B. Reading, 
ADJOURNED PUBLIC MEETING, 

The meeting which adjourned on the evening 
of the 17th of February to the evening of the 24th, 
to further consider and act upon the question of 
negro slavery in the Territory of California, con 
vened at the appointed hour, and was organized 
by Capt. J. L. Folsom resuming the chair. ; 

The Secretary, by request, read the minutes of 
the previous meeting, which were approved 4S 
correct. 

On motion of Mr. T. W. Perkins, the resolu: 
tions which he offered at the previous meeting; 
and which have been printed and published, wer? 
ordered to be taken up and acted upon separately: 
Mr. Perkins read the first resolution, and spok¢ 
eloquently in behalf of the exclusion of neg!” 
slavery in California. On his concluding, thé 
first resolution was put to vote, and adopted. 
The second resolution was then brought befor’ 
the meeting, and agreed upon; when ' 
Mr. C. E. Wetmore proposed that the secon! 
resolution be stricken out, as not being neces" 
to the context. On the motion being put to _ 
it was negatived ; and the question on the pas 
of the resolution being put, it was adoptel. . x 
Mr. Wetmore then proposed that the rem 
ing six resolutions be acted on collectively. et 
after some discussion, it was proposed that .. 
resolutions be so altered as to instruct our ae 
gates to the Territorial Convention to cage 
the introduction of indentured negroes into 
Territory. nad the 

Colonel J. D. Stevenson then address’ “ 
meeting in an eloquent and forcible style, ar of 
ing the introduction of slavery into any Pa 
4 Territory of Colaint otters 

persons not known e Sec ’ 

JL Folsom vacated, and called W. 8. Clar: 
the chair, and then addressed the meeting 
lucid, forcible, and impressive manner, oe ous of 
that the public mind being almost to tation 
the subject, should make decided manifes 
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anit... 
against the extension of slavery into the Terri 
tory of California. ed the chair, the re- 
the President resum y 
aoe resolutions were put to vote, and passed 
imously. a 
oie aalen of Colonel Stevenson, the igman 
lution was reconsidered ; when to the effect of 
offered an amendment to the mnt. aticed ae. 
prohibiting the conploymam Salesian, poprieary 
oo btm This as follows, the amendment 
being designated by italic sas: to represent 
sth. ‘That. the delegates who, oa at fe 
ee er RE f San Francisco in the Convention 
- wee “held at San Jose, for the formation 
= pred Be constitution, are hereby desired, 
bef 5 and instructed, by all honorable means, 
to oppose any act, measure, provision, or ordi- 
ance, eit is calculated to further the introduc- 
tion of domestic slavery, or of free negroes as ap- 
mentices, by indenture or otherwise, to be employed in 
the Tereitory of California. ; 

In * wordance with the sixth resolution, the 
President appointed, with the approval of the 
meeting, the following persons as a committee for 
the purpose specified in the resolution, viz: Col. 
J. D. Stevenson, Edward Gilbert, T. W. Perkins, 
and B. R. Buckelew. 

And, on .motion of Mr. C. V. Gillespie, Cap- 
tain J. L. Folsom was added to the committee. 

And, in accordance with the eighth resolution, 
GC. V. Gillespie, T. W. Perkins, and Dr. Wis- 
bickie, were appointed a committee for the pur- 
poses specified in the resolution. : 

On motion, the proceedings of the meeting, to- 
gether with the preamble and resolutions as 
amended, were ordered to be printed in the Alta 
California; after which, the meeting adjourned. 

B. R. Bucxetew, Secretary. 


——__o—— 


CORRESPONDENUE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


New.York, June 5, 1849. 

The trial of Walker for the murder of his wife 
forms one of the topics of town talk, although, as 
we have recently “supped so full of horrors,” it 
does not excite the interest which might be ex- 
pected from the social position of the parties, and 
the mystery which hangs over the deed. The 
witnesses, several of whom are females, are sub- 
ject to a sharp fire of cross-questionings, which 
display the ingenuity of the counsel, if they do 
not elicit the truth. Nothing has transpired thus 
far to throw much light on the matter; the law- 
yers proceed at a snail-like pace, and it will be 
several days yct before the verdict is rendered. 

The best talent of the New York bar is engaged 
in this cause, and they enter it, on both gides, 
with a professional zeal to do justice to th n 
reputation, as well asthe interests of their clients. 
What a subtle, complicated, eventful game is here 
played—the rivals stimulated with all the pas- 
sions of the card table—the chances decided by 
the accident of memory, honesty, and power of 
expression in a witness—and the life of a human 
being at stake on the issue! This keen antago- 
nism of intellect, this determination, on the one 
hand, to bring ithe severity of the law to bear on 
the accused, and on the other, to strain every 
loophole to secure his escape, is perhaps the best 
means to further the ends of justice, which our 
present social development admits ; but how con- 
trary to the pure, passionless, translucent spirit, 
with which the truths of science are pursued, and 
whiich is essential to our ideal of legal justice! 
The prisoner, in this case, sustains his position 
with animperturbable calmness, and listens to the 
sharp war of words with the apparent indifference 
of a common spectator. 

The case of a wretched black man, condemned 
to be executed on the 22d inst., for the crime of 
arson, is exciting a good deal of sympathy, even 
among those who are not decidedly opposed to 
eapital punishment. He is an ignorant, half- 
idiotic person, unable to read or write, without 
the faintest idea of religious obligation, and just 
fitted to be made the tool of more abandoned char- 
acters than himself. The prison-keeper repre- 
sents him as of a quiet, inoffensive disposition, 
with hardly force enough to make his escape, even 
if he had a good opportunity. A strong endeavor 
will be made to procure his pardon of the Execu- 
tive, and there are probably few, among the most 
strenuous advocates of the gallows, who would in- 
sist on his punishment, as necessary to the claims 
of justi~. or the safety of society. The execution 
of Dv uley in New Hampshire, and of Goode in 
Bosven, has produced a powerful revulsion in pub- 
lic sentiment. The immediate effect of such 
scenes is of too palpable a character to be mis- 
taken fora moment. They present an occasion 
for the exercise of vulgar passion, low profanity, 
and disgusting intemperance, which never fails 
to be improved. But the worst part of it is the 
spirit of vengeance which it foments in the most 
uncultivated minds, and which is always ready to 
explode, in the shape of a mob, a duel, a street- 
fight, or an assassination. The expressions of 
wrath and revenge which were uttered under the 
very gallows of Goode were positively shocking, 
and, if he who hates his brother is a murderer, 
were as foul an abomination in the sight of Infi- 
nite Purity, as the crime of the helpless sufferer. 

Since I wrote you last, the organ of the Hunker 
Democracy, the True Sun, has set to rise no more. 
This was formerly quite a popular little paper, 
and commanded a wide circulation, in competition 
with its rival penny dailies. It was always on 
hand with the latest news, its selections were 
made with aare and good taste, and it was free 
from the scurrility and offensive personalities 
which gave an intoxicating zest to some of its con- 
tempararies. More recently, it has been conduct- 
ed in the interests of the old “unterrified” De- 
mocracy of Tammany Hall, and fraternized with 
the principles of the long-suffering Capt. Rynders, 
and the indomitable Michael Walsh. During the 
late excitement on account of the riot, it took the 
strongest ground against the city authorities, ina 
series of inflammable articles, that mounted far 
above the point of fever heat. Not being behind 
the curtain, I have not learned the immediate 
cause ofits disappearance. I hear no loud regrets 
at its departure, and its friends seem to bear their 
bereavement with philosophic tranquillity. With 
all our love of orthodox Democracy in New York, 
it is no easy matter to get up steam enough for a 

paper. Perhaps the popular eloquence of its advo- 
cates is deemed so irresistible, and the organiza- 
tion of Tammany so complete, that the discussion 
of its principles in print is thought superfluous. 
The witty and wicked Morning Post, of Boston, 
though at the headquarters of English aristocra- 
cy, (see C. J. Ingersoll’s History,) hasan extensive 
circulation, and has made a princely fortune for 
its handsome proprietor ; while in this stronghold 
of the true faith, no Democratic paper has been 
able to stand its ground for many years, except 
the Evening Post; and that, it is well understood, 
does not enjoy a patronage at all in proportion to 
the rare ability enlisted in its editorial depart- 
ment. Its recent advocacy of Free Soil principles 
will no doubt increase its popularity as well as 
its good influence, though it removes it from the 
fellowship of those who profess to be the infallible, 
immoveable, unprogressive, “ dyed-in-the-wool ” 
representatives of primitive, unsophisticated De- 
mocracy. 

The Anniversaries in Boston, I see, have passed 
off with more brilliant eclat than was the case in 
our city, although the spiteful, spitting, snarling 
east winds, with their usual accompaniment of 
spirit and starch-destroying drizzle, was enough 
to cool down the most exasperated zeal. A very 
pleasant element in the Boston celebration is the 
annual festival of the Unitarian clergy, who with 
their wives and daughters are iaviel Gn this oc- 
casion to the splendid hospitality of their city 
friends. The gathering includes the very flower 
of Massachusetts; for, apart from its religious 
heresies, this denomination holds the most ele- 
vated rank, for its intelligence, cultivation, and 
agreeable social qualities ; and there is nothing 
in its principles or discipline which forbids its 
members from engaging in the liveliest scenes of 
social hilarity. The guests are received by a 
committee of gentlemen, appointed for the pur- 
pose by the various religious societies, who do the 
honors of the occasion ; and there is usually no 
a of social enthusiasm, gay cordiality, spark- 
mg repartee, and eloquent discourse. Thereare 
always several distinguished laymen in the com- 
pany, one of whom presides; and when, as was 
the case the present year, the chair is occupied by 
aman of experienced tact and electric wit, the 
eerizetion of the scene rises above the common 
iy ten ey - indispensable guest at 

ine, | hen enerable Dr. Pierce of Brook- 

neas Perceive, was prevented by dangerous ill- 


remarkahlen ending the annual jubilee. This 


college more ordinations, 
and other pubiie eo literary anniversaries, 
say, than public celebrations, I will venture to 


i the performances, the di 

t persons ; e 

a aoe. ' poly time pres ed in 

sion ; all of which he records, wite wot the occa- 

an antiquary, in ® series of man © patience of 

which have now been accum oy volumes 

years, that they almost rival, in their eyo ety 

sellections 4 the Vatican. Indeed, hein? the 
walking brary of names, dates, and the que , 
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ments of his life. Dr. Pierce has devoted himself 
with great zeal and fidelity to the Temperance 
reform in Massachusetts, and has his memory 
stored with facts and incidents, from nal ex- 
perience, illustrative of the perils of indu'ging in 
the intoxicating cup. He is celebrated for his re- 
pudiation of all sectarian ties, and the intimacy 
which he cultivates with good men of every de- 
nomination. Some of his nearest friends are emi- 
nent clergymen of a faith different from his own, 
and which is often thought to tend to social ex- 
clusiveness ; but the cordiality of his nature rec- 
ognises no barrier, and wins affection from the 
advocates of every creed. He has not an enemy 
in the world. His conspicuous head, which has 
been as white as snow for more years than I can 
remember, and his tall figure, which is a model of 
athletic old age, must have been greatly missed in 
that festive assembly. He is one of the venera- 
ble landmarks of Massachusetts, and his removal 
from his position would create a chasm like that 
of destroying the “Old South” Meeting-House 
in Boston. C.N. E. 





MR. BENTON. 


Mr. Benton has opened the campaign in Mis- 
souri, by a great speech at Jefferson city, in favor 
of Free Soil. We have been hoping to receive 
ere this a full report of it, but are disappointed, 
and can give only an unsatisfactory abstract, con- 
veyed by Telegraph to the New York Evening 
Post : 


Colonel Benton takes very strong ground in 
support of the principle that Congress has com- 
plete authority over the Territories, including 
the power to abolish or to exclude slavery there- 
from; and he declares that the citizens of slave- 
holding States have no right to carry their slave 
property into the Territories, and hold such prop- 
erty in them, without the sanction of the Nation- 
al Legislature. True, the power of Congress, in 
respect to this matter, has never been fully ex- 
ercised ; but he insists that the fact of its exist- 
ence has been recognised and sanctioned by all 
the Federal and State authorities from the foun- 
dation of the Government to the present time. 
He says that a slaveholder cannot lawfully carry 
a slave, as property, an inch beyond the boundary 
line of the State which has created such property, 
except by the consent of the Government within 
whose jurisdiction he proposes to enter ; that the 
only result of the conveyance of slaves to Califor- 
nia, &c., at the present time, would be their free- 
dom. Besides: he thinks that the people of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico are almost unanimously 
opposed to the establishment of slavery among 
them. 

The resolutions of the Missouri Legislature, 
instructing him in reference to his future course 
in the United States Senate, in connection with 
this subject, Colonel Benton regards as but an 
echo of the resolutions introduced by Mr. Cal- 
houn into the United States Senate, in 1847. To 
know the object of the resolutions of instruction, 
it was only necessary to know that Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions were aimed at the stability of the 
Union, as well as at those members of the Senate 
from the slaveholding States, (including himself 
particularly,) who would not submit to be led [by 
Mr. C.] He could discover no difference between 
the resolutions of Mr. Calhoun and those of the 
Missouri Legislature, except that the former had 
the most immediate reference to the dissolution of 
the Union. ° 

Colonel Benton enters at some length into an 
exposition of the inconsistencies of Mr. Calhoun’s 
public careeg, in reference to the slavery question 
as well as to other matters. The position now 
taken by the Senator from South Carolina was, 
that Congress had no right to interfere with sla- 
very in any manner, and that there could be no 
compromise upon that point. Yet, in 1820, the 
admission of Missouri as a State was the result of 
a compromise of this very question ; and that com- 
promise had been assented to by Mr. C. The 
present course of Mr. Calhoun and his followers 
was calculated to prevent a compromise with the 
North, inasmuch as the latter were incensed to 
take also an extreme position, in opposition. 


—— 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 


As the heroic struggle of Hungary for inde- 
pendence, against the base Despotism of Austria, 
aided by the ruthless barbarism of the Northern 
Tyrant, is now attracting all eyes, and exciting 
the admiration of all lovers of liberty, the follow- 
ing clear, concise statement of the origin of the 
present hostilities, and the true position of Hun- 
gary, will be read with interest by our readers. 
We copy from an able articie in the British Ban- 
ner : 

Until very lately, the case of Hungary has been 





little understood in England ; nor is this remark- 
able, as almost every parti 1é of information on 
the subject comes to us through the military cen- 
sorship of Vienna. Instead of a province, need- 
lessly revolting against its Sovereign—as the Eng- 
lish reactionary Press would have it — Hungary 
has presented the spectacle of a people unani- 
mously appealing to arms in defence of liberty ; 
and, instead of forming a mere fraction of the 
Austrian Empire, easily brought to submis- 
sion, the Hungarians have so far proved their 
superiority over the entire Austrian power, that 
Russjan intervention has been found necessary, 
and meanly supplicated, to save Vienna itself 
from invasion! Hungary has never been a de- 
pendency of Austria; but, for a long time, has 
been united with it on specified terms—the two 
countries forming a “confederation,” chiefly unit- 
ed by the bond of a common Sovereign. In 1526, 
Ferdinand I., of Austria, was elected King of 
Hungary, by its Diet, and the Throne continued 
elective until 1687, when the succession was de- 
clared to be established in the House of Haps- 
burg. Thus, though attached to Austria, the 
Hungarians have always possessed a degree of 
liberty, to which other portions of the empire 
were entire strangers—in fact, they have a Magna 
Charta, freedom of conscience legally established, 
and other constitutional rights, strongly resem- 
bling our own. 

After the flight of Metternich, last year, Hun- 
gary asserted her entire independence, and re- 
nounced all connection withgAustria, except in 
the recognition of the rule of the House of Haps- 
burg. The demands of the Diet were granted by 
King Ferdinand last August ; but the victories of 
Radetsky having re-assured the Austrian Minis- 
try, they not only perfidiously refused to ratify 
the independence of Hungary, but ruthlessly de- 
termined to destroy its original privileges, and 
crush its nationality, by the iron rule of a cen- 
tralized Austria. More than 100,000 Austrians, 
confident of success, marched against the Hun- 
garians, whose efficient soldiers were chiefly em- 
ployed in Italy, and who were compelled to op- 
pose the immense force of the enemy with only 
24,000 regular troops. Last December, Hungary 
was attacked from nine different quarters, and 
the most enthusiastic lovers of liberty saw no 
-grounds for the slightest hope of its making any 
effectual resistance. Unsuccessful in their first 
struggles, the Hungarians retreated, and left their 
capital and the seat of Government in the hands 
of their enemies. Austrian intelligence repeat- 
edly announced the capture or death of the Hun- 
garian leaders, with the total defeat of their 
troops; and the Tory press in England rejoiced 
in being able to state, that “ the rebellion in Hun- 
gary” was virtually at an end. These statements, 
for a time, gained ready belief; but, anon, it was 
evident, even from Austrian reports, that the 
Hungarians could receive a vast number of de- 
feats, without seeming to understand at all that 
they were beaten; and further, that to reconcile 
their present position with their all defeats 
was totally impossible. Gradually, the truth of 
the matter was apparent: Austrian reverses could 
no longer be palmed off as victories ; and Europe 
was struck with astonishment and admiration to 
find, that not only were the Hungarians unsub- 
dued, but that, step by step, though unsupported 
by any foreign Power,+hey had recovered every 
advantage first gained by the overwhelming force 
and simultaneous attacks of the enemy. After 
losing eight battles in the last month, the Aus- 
trians have been forced to evacuate the territories 
of the Hungarians, who entered Pesth on the 24th 
ultimo, amid the acclamations of the inhabitants ! 

The conditions of peace p: ed by the Hun- 
garians were very moderate. They had risen to 
arms, not for a Republic or a change of dynasty, 
and their chief stipulations were for a responsible 
Ministry, and the integrity of H , the re- 
call of Eiungarian regiments from Italy and Aus- 
tria, and the possession by Gallicia of the same 
form of Government as themselves ; of which con- 
ditions, the two first had been ted by the Aus- 


trian Emperor, in July and A 1848. Bu 
rather than grant these d in Aniston 
have resolved to call in assistance from the North, 


and, according to their official accounts, 60,000 
Russians have already entered Transylvania. 
This, however, is contradicted by the Oder Zeitung, 
which thinks itself justified in stating, that no 
Russian auxiliaries will come to the aid of the 
Olmiitz Cabinet. Some ascribe thissudden change 
of Russian policy to an energetic remonstrance 
from Lord Palmerston, and others to disturbances 
in the interior of Russia, which —7 the ex- 
tall even' 
































whose liberties he has so well preserved. He has 
done mere than expel the Austrians ; he has pre- 
pared his country for the threatened invasion, by 
the formidable levy and the thorough equipment 
of more than one hundred thousand men, and, 
without being himself a warrior, has guided his 
countrymen, and inspired the whole army! This 
large number of troops, flushed with victory, de- 
termined to maintain their rights; and, most 
skilfully commanded by Polish generals, will, 
without doubt, offer a protracted and sanguinary 
resistance to Russian invasion. 





SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP NIAGARA. 


The steamship Ni i i i 
at New York om: Saturday a can 
_ The Niagara brings £200,000 in specie, and 
sixty-three passengers. - 
The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
making the run in nine days from New York. 


REVIEW OF THE NEWS. 
‘The flour and corn markets have slightly im- 
proved. 
The Havre cotton market has been more ani- 
— since the elections, and prices are well sus- 
D 


The elections in France on the 13th passed off 
without a single violation of good order. 

The French expedition to reinstate the Pope 
had not effected an entrance into Rome at the 
last advices. The Neapolitan army has not been 
more successful, having been defeated in an at- 
tack on the 5th instant. 

The war in Elungary assumed no new feature, 
the fighting goes on unremittingly, and the for- 
tunes of the Eiungarians are reported to be in 
the ascendant. They are said to be within a few 
days’ march of Vienna, to which point the Rus- 
sians are pressing forward as rapidly as possible 
It is thought that the strong protest of France, 
seconded probably by England, may have the ef- 
fect to check the advance of the Russians. 

Sicily is again in a state of insurrection for the 
hundredth time. 

It-is stated that the Danish question is all but 
settled ; the only positive facts are, that the Danes 
have suffered another defeat, and that Lord Pal- 
merston has intimated that the attention of the 
British Government is still directed to that quar- 
ter, With a view to effect a restoration of peace. 

FRANC8&. 

Tue Exections.—The Constitutionnel states 
that the election in fifty-two Departments, known 
on Thursday night, gives the following result— 
453 Representatives, of which 298 are Moderates, 
81 Democrats or Socialists, and 75 Friends of the 
Constitution. 

Discussion oF THE IraLian QueEstion.—The 
closing meetings of the National Assembly were 
taken up by discussions on the Italian Question, 
. which the Ministry finally obtained a majority 
of 38 

It would seem, from the statements made on the 
subject, that M. Odillon Barrot did not give any 
instructions to General Oudinot, recommending 
the occupation of Rome atl, and it had been de- 
termined that the expedition should proceed to 
Civita Vecchia, and there remain as a moral check 
on the advance of the Neapolitans and Austrians, 
and only to march onward in case of absolute ne- 
cessity. 

The Ministry were not, however, unanimous in 
this; and it is feared that General Oudinot was 
influenced in his conduct by the advice of a cer- 
tain faction, of which M. du Fuloni is the head. 

On Saturday, in reply to an attack by M. Flo- 
con, it was stated that, as soon as the Government 
heard that the Russians were to interfere in Ger- 
many, they wrote at once to London, St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, and Vienna. They considered it a 
circumstance which must be deplored. They 
would endeavor to annul it by diplomatic means ; 
and, if they should fail, the Government would 
then apply to the National Assembly for its ad- 
vice and countenance. 

Paris Execrions.—According to the returns re- 
ceived up to midnight on Thursday, they show re- 
turns of 15 Socialist candidates. According to 
another statement, it would appear that 9 Social- 
ists and 19 Moderates had been elected. Among 
the candidates known to have obtained a majority 
of votes, we notice the names of Lucien Murat, 
Ledru Rollin, Victor Hugo, Odillon Barrot, Ca- 
vaignac, and Pierre Leroux. 

ENGLAND. 

Details of the outbreak in Canada were laid be- 
fore Parliament on the 15th, which elicited some 
discussion of no importance beyond the fact that 
the Government evinced a determination to sus- 
tain Lord Elgin. Earl Grey, in alluding to Lord 
Elgin’s despatch, said it would show that he acted 
throughout with his accustomed judgment, mod- 
eration, and good sense, and that he was fully 
prepared to justify and take the responsibility of 
any step of Lord Elgin. 

No formal discussion of Canadian affairs, un- 
til after the receipt of later intelligence, which 
reached Liverpool probably on the 20th, in the 
Cambria. 

Ireland continues quiet and miserable as ever. 
No further action has been had in the House of 
Lords in relation to the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws. The Lords were to go in Committee on 
the bill on Monday. 

ITALY. 

The Austrians entered the Papal States on the 
north, and Marshal Winpain threatens with fire 
and sword all those who resist him. In the south, 
the Neapolitans were advancing for the same pur- 
pose, but their vanguard was met at Albino, and 
defeated. The Neapolitan force consisted of a 
body of ten thousand troops, who, after a short 
conflict, threw away their arms and fled. 

The Romans have taken fifty prisoners and two 
pioces of artillery, with which they entered Rome 
on the evening of the 5th instant. 

A Roman division, commanded by Roxelli and 
Neggarappo, is said to have entered the Abrazzi, 
and Garibaldi is believed to have arrived at 
another point of the frontier, ready to support 
that movement. 

The Neapolitans are fortifying Valletti. 

Pope Pius, on hearing of the resistance of the 
Romans, is said to have declared that he would 
not return to Rome at such a price, and to have 
sent a message in consequence to Naples, and to 
General Oudinot, to induce them to withdraw 
their forces. 

In the mean time, General Oudinot has been 
reinforced by many thousand troops, and he has 
now, probably, a well-appointed army of twenty 
thousand men under his command, but the enthu- 
siasm of the Romans is raised to the highest 
pitch, and, if a single or combined attempt to 
bombard and take Rome by storm could be made, 
the defence of the city by means of barricades 
and by the courage of the people will be so well 
maintained, that the Austrians are by no means 
certain of success. 

All accounts concur that it will be impossible to 
restore the Imperial power of the Papacy in any 
form. 

The combined Powers of Europe will scarcely 
be able ever to set up his Holiness again on the 
throne of the Vatican. The tide of feeling has 
overflowed him, and the Romans seem now bent 
on excluding sacerdotal and pontifical authority 
forever. 

Intelligence, by telegraph, has been received 
from General Oudinot to the 13th instant, at 
which time there was a strong probability of the 
French troops being permitted to enter Rome 
without opposition. In the despatch, the General 
says, “Serious propositions of submission are 
made to me. Already the anchors of safety to the 
Romans—the 700 French prisoners at Rome— 
were accompanied to Palo, with all possible joy.” 

A letter in the Times announces the landing at 
Finimiso of a Spanish force, which was marching 
towards Rome. 

The Austrians had not entered Bologna at the 
date of the last accounts; they had possession of 
some of the gates, and the surrender was hourly 
expected. The Bolognese defended themselves 
nobly. They had offered to acknowledge the Pope, 
or condition that he would consent to dismiss all 
the Priests from his Government ; but the Aus- 
trian commander replied, that subjects could not 
be permitted to dictate conditions to their Sover- 
eign. 

At Venice, Radetzky had gone further than 
this. The Venitians asked for an armistice, in 
order that they might obtain the mediation of 
France, to which they had applied. He answered, 
that the Emperor, his master, would never per- 
mit a foreign Power to interfere between him and 
his rebellious subjects. 


HUNGARY. 

The Emperor of Russia reached St. Petersburg, 
from Moscow, on the ist instant. The troops had 
already marched into Gallicia, en route for Hun- 
gary, to the assistance of the Austrians. Their 
force consists of 120,000 men, and 350 cannon, and 
25,000 cavalry. 

General Bem is well prepared to give them a 
warm reception in Transylvania, and there will 
be hot work before it is over. 


GERMANY. 

The plot gradually reveals itself in Germany. 
The have evidently combined for the 
overthrow of the Liberalists. : 

There has been a formidable disturbance in 
Dusseldorf, on the Rhine, but it has been sup- 
pressed. At Frankfort the riot was becomin 
more and anarchical every day. A 
the moderate men have, in consequence, left it. 

Prussia has followed the lead of Austria, and 
withdrawn her delegates from Frankfort. The 
other principal Powers will now doubtless do the 


same. - 4 
The Grand Duke of Baden has been obliged to 





in all the market towns in Ahenish Prussia, the 
insurgents had erected barricades. 

At Berlin, a sort of Congress has assembled, 
and Baron Gazern’s scheme of two German Fed- 
eral States has been revived, ® double confedera- 
tion to be the basis. Austria consents to a closer 
connection with Germany. The German States 
and Austria are never to wage War against each 
other. They are to form @ defensive alliance 
-_ a foreign war may be carried on by either 

ower. 


other that its interests are materially involved in 
the dispute, the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia, as hereditary chiefs of the new Ger- 
man Federal States, are to appoint Commission- 
ers, who are to act and advise as the Executive 
power of the two Governments. The scheme has 
now received the attention of Europe, but its re- 
alization depends on many contingencies. 





For the National Era. 


THE LAST WORDS OF THE INSANE, 


The following are the last words of a young man 
who died insane, while confined in a lunaticasylum. 
His shattered intellect had once been brilliant 
and commanding, and his withered affections had 
once bloomed with the freshness of Spring. But 
the blast of misfortune shivered his spirit’s harp, 
till it echoed wild and fitful strains. His own 
confused mutterings seem to indicate the circum- 
stances which brought him to so unfortunate an 
end. Ha. 

It is midnight. The moon is in her upper 
courts, reigning o’er the stars. The air is still— 
cold—freezing. The autumn leaf has fallen. It 
is a beautiful, yet a solemn time. Is there one 
living being who in this hour ——? What shriek 
is that? How piercing! Surely it comes from a 
crazed brain—from a broken heart. Poor thing! 
She remembers, even in her madness, that they 
have borne away her lover. Ob! that was a 
dreadful world, in which we used to live. They 
called me mad. Yes, I remember that. They said 
that I was insane. But they lied. 1 was the 
sanest man of them all. Mad, forsooth? And are 
not all the world mad? They are crazed by pol- 
itics; they are crazed by religion; (that I know 
is something good, though—for my mother taught 
it to me;) they are crazed by women. But that 
is one proof. I will write them down in order. 
Truly a dreadful world. In infancy, in boyhood, 
it was joyous. The thought is like a sunbeam. 
had a sweet sister then. She called me “brother.” 
Did I say she died? Tis false, you villain; ’tis 
false. They killed her. He taught her to love. 
Love? That is another proof. No sane man 
talks of love. It is an undefinable word. We 
shall learn its meaning in heaven. Then he de- 
serted her—the base wretch. Did he not hear her 
dying groang? Did he not hear the tolling of the 
funeral bell? Did he not hear the stones rattle 
upon her coffin? Fire, fire ison my brain. Melt- 
ed lead is in my veins. Death. Destruction. 
Hark! That is sweet music. It is the same old 
song I used to love. She has come from glory, to 
sing me aserenade. Is her Jute crazed? Amay, 
boy! bring me wine and cigars. Do you hear, 
you blockhead? He defames her virtue, the cow- 
ardly dastard. J know better. He is a lying 
villain. 

“His breath infectious makes me sick ; 
Oh! for the griddle of Old Nick!” 
But that will do. Am I mad when I write such 
poetry? In all of Cicero’s orations, there are not 
finer verses. She fallen; she debased! He lies; 
the damnable villain, he lies. I have seen her in 
heaven with my own eyes. There she is now. Her 
head is leaning upon an angel’s bosom, and his 
golden locks hang, in beautiful festoons, about 
her pearly arms. She is telling him the story of 
her wrongs. See! he is weeping. What celes- 
tial tears! Are they hot? Are they burning? 
Do they scald? Are they drops of blood wrung 
from this angel’s heart? Her seducer—perdition 
to the misereant! Is there a God in heaven? Is 
there fire in the infernal world? And will not 
justice overtake the libertine? Justice! That is 
another proof. No sane man talks of justice in 
this world. Am Imad? So the world says; but 
Isay the morld is mad. Now, who will determine 
which of us is vight? Surely, this is a crazy 
world. Because I said so, they have shut me up 
here. But is it not a wicked world; and are not 
wicked menmapd? Do they not rob orphans? Do 
they not afflict widows? Do they not insult vir- 
tue? Do they not corrupt the innocent? Have 
they not despoiled the beautiful temple of justice, 
and set up idols in the sanctuary of truth? Do 
they not worship the great god; Mammon? Do 
they not embrace the voluptuous form of sinful 
pleasure? Do they not seek the abodes of Pluto? 
Do they not shun the Elysium of the good? Are 
they not mad? Oh! that I could sleep! I should 
be well, then. But no! “sleep flies from the 
wretched.” That I read in one of my mother’s 
books. I Was a boy thei. Sleep distilled its gentle 
dew upon my pillow; it robbed me of my little 
cares; it sunk me in a sweet oblivion. Is my 
mother dead, too? Have. they killed her? How 
earnestly she used to clasp her hands, when she 
prayed for her son! A horrid world! Curses 
for kindness; ingratitude for favors; death for 
life. Even my dog has forgotten to moun for his 
master. This is a crazy world. They say it 
turns over every day. Perhaps that is the way 
it got out of order. It is enough to make the 
world’s great head swim, to be whirling about 
continually. 

A pain shoots through my brow. If a maniac, 
I have not forgotten to suffer. My days are few ; 
my hours are numbered. In a few moments more 1 
shall be gone. Whoop! Hurra! 

When I shall have escaped my persecutors, 
they will not call me mad in the spirit-world. 
Water—water—I perish. Yet a little while. I 
used to gaze upon that bright star, when I was 
young and happy; and I knew that an eye, which 
rivalled it in brightness, was gazing upon it at 
the same time. Now it shall receive my dying 
look. The past—bliss—agony—the Bible—the 
fature—the reunion of kindred spirits—J am not 
mad! ‘They wished to ruin me; to defame my 
character; to blast my reputation. What an 
agony racks my frame! what cold drops gather 
on my brow! what a weight is on my breast! 
what strangesensations! Mother—sister—loved 
one—earth recedes—time vanishes — eternity 
dawns— 


“ Dim, dim—I faint—darkness comes o’er my eye— 
Cover me—save me—God of heaven! I pie!” 


THE NEW ORLEANS OVERFLOW. 


The New Orleans Bulletin, of the 28th ult., 
notices a variety of exaggerated statements afloat 
in the Northern papers, apparently from corres- 
pondents in that city, relative to the overflow, con- 
cluding as follows: 

“The calamity is deplorable enough, without 
making it worse than it really is ; and we caution 
our Northern and Western friends to receive all 
reports with a full grain of allowance. The dis- 
tress in consequence of this inundation is very 
great; thousands of our industrious and worthy 
citizens have been driven from their homes, and 
the pecuniary loss is immense ; but no fears of a 
general inundation af the entire city are enter- 
tained. Comparatively a small portion, except in 
the extreme rear of the city, is submerged, and 
most of this part comprises the rear of the Second 
and First Municipalities. It has been, it is true, 
for the last few days gradually encroaching upon 
more central portions of the city, but its further 
progress must and will be arrested. The business 
part of the city has not been reached ; our stores 
and warehouses are perfectly dry, and there has 
been no suspension of business in consequence of 
the flood.” 


DEMOCRATIC AND FREE SOIL NOMINATIONS. 


AuBpany, June 3, 1849. 

We learn that the Vermont Democratic and 
Free Soil Conventions have agreed to the follow- 
ing union ticket: 

Horatio Needham, of Bristol, for Governor. 

Daniel Roberts, jun., of Manchester, for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

Joseph Poland, of Montpelier, for Treasurer. 





—_—~»>—— 


IMPORTANT FROM THE SOUTH. 


New Orveans, June 3, 1849, 


We have dates here to-day from Fort Gibson, 

to the 25th ult., which state mer = cholera is 

ing in that region to a great extent. 
ye Walnut branch, Mr. Seckell has lost 
fifteen of his negroes, and Mr. Briscoe as many 
on an adjoining plantation, himself also being 
among the victims. In this case the disease proved 
fatal in three or four hours, it being the opinion 
of the physician that vitality was destroyed the 
moment he was attacked. Others in the same 
neighborhood have likewise lost a number of 
their slaves. 

We havelengthy accounts from Corpus Christi, 
of the d ions of the between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. They entered the 
town of San Pad Legan on the 18th, stole a num- 
ber of horses, and carried off large quantities of 
stock. In this affair, Col. Kinney and another 
man were killed. i 

A number of Mexican Indians crossed the river, 
entered the town of Camargo, killed several per- 
sons, and carried off a number of horses and cattle. 


arrived at Galveston, and left for the Sabine pass. 

The Cholera had broken out at Victoria, and 
carried off 34 members of the “New York Fre- 
mont. California iation.” Four cases had 
also occurred in Washington county, on the Bra- 
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Capt. Adams, of the United States Navy, had |. 





Mernopist Cuvrcu Soutn.—According to the 
Southern Christian Advocate, the Church South has 
18 annual conferences, comprehending the South- 
ern States and Indian Territory; 4 bishops; 
1,476 travelling preachers; 108 superannuated 
preachers; 3,026 local preachers; and 491,786 
members, of whom 354,258 are whites, 134,153 
colored, and 3,375 Indians. The total increase 
from last year being 26,233. 





Witxinsonvitte, (Surton,) May 31, 1849. 

Dr. Batter: I noticed in the Era of May 17th, 
a communication from James Vincent, of Gales- 
burgh, Knox county, Illinois, stating that he had 
a copy of the Bible, printed in the old English 
black letter, translated by John Tindale, bearing 
date A. D. 1549; and adding, that it is not known 
that there is another copy in the United States. 

There isa copy of the Bible of the same de- 
scription in the possession of John Warren Rich- 
ardson, of Franklin, Norfolk county, Massachu- 
setts, which has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, for nearly two hundred years, 
perhaps longer, and always owned by “Joun 
Ricuarpson.” 

The titlepage and date are gone, with a part 
of Genesis and Revelations: the rest is in a fair 
state of preservation. 

The “Old English Bible,” with its black let- 
ters and sole-leather binding, is viewed as a great 
curiosity. 





FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 


The Free-Soilers of Washington and Morgan 
counties will meet in Mass Convention, at Bever- 
ly, on Wednesday, June 20th, 1949, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. The object of the Convention is to delib- 
erate with regard to the advancement of Free- 
Soilism, to organize their forces for the coming 
campaign, and to present to the electors of said 
district, for their suffrages, a candidate to repre- 
sent them in the Senate of Ohio. 

We therefore respectfuily invite our brethren, 
Free-Soilers of Washington and Morgan, to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the proposed Con- 
vention, and hope there will be a general attend- 
ance. Especially from Morgan, we hope to see 
a full delegation, as a county organization and 
ticket may occupy their attention at that time. 

Geo. Jounson, 
James CorneE ius, 
W. M. Corner, 
Lemon Fours, 
Samvet WaLLerR, 
Free Soil Cen. Com. 
Beverly, O., May 23, 1849. 


MASS CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF HU- 
MAN FREEDOM. 


The Committee appointed by the late Conven- 
tion of the Free Democracy of the Western Re- 
serve, Ohio, to issue a call for a National Mass 
Convention, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, has perform- 
ed its duty. We find the following in the Cleve- 
land (O.) True Democrat, and hope that the Liberal 
Press everywhere will direct attention to it. 








CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 


To the Free Democracy of the United States, and all 
Friends of Freedom: 


The Convention of the Free Democracy of the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, recently held, imposed upon the undersign- 
ed the grateful duty of making the necessary preparations 
for the assembling of the Great Convention of the Opponents 
of Slavery Extension and Slave Power Domination, which 
they invite to meet at Cleveland, on the thirteenth of July, 
the sixty-second anniversary of the adoption of the ever- 
memorable Ordinance of 1787. 

That Ordinance has been to the People and States of the 
Northwest a copious and unfailing source of blessing and 
benefit. It lies at the foundation of all our institutions, im- 
parting to them its own character and vitality. 

The exclusion of Slavery from the Territory for which it 
was framed—then the whole territory held by the nation— 
marked most significantly the original, and gave a most sa- 
cred pledge of the future, policy of the American People. 

That People is now called upon to decide whether this pol- 
icy shall be maintained, and this pledge redeemed, by the 
application of the principles of the Ordinance to the vast 
Territories acquired from Mexico. Within this question 
lies another, of greater importance, if greater be possible, 
namely: “ Shall the influence and favor of the General Gov- 
ernment be exerted, so far a3 it can be legitimately and con- 
stitutionally, on the side of Freedom, in the great struggle 
now going on in our lamd, between Liberty and Slavery?” 

It is fit that men who espouse the Liberal side of these 
questions should meet for conference and consultation on 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance. 

We therefore earnestly invite the Free Democracy of the 
Union to assemble in meas at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 18th 
July, 1849, to confer together upon the present aspects of 
our great cause, and to devise appropriate measures by 
which it may be advanced. Nor would we restrict this in- 
vitation to the Free Democracy. We rather ask all who 
value the blessings of the Ordinance of 1787, and are resolv- 
ed tod lits ext over all American Territories, to 
come up to the Convention, and mingle their aspirations and 
counsels with ours. 

B. ROUSE. 

L. D. GRISWOLD. 
JOHN E. CARY. 
JAMES WADE, Jun. 
D. BALDWIN. 
JOHN C, VAUGHAN, 
C. BRADBUKN. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverroot, May 19, 1849. 

Provisions.—The country demand for bacon 
has become so sluggish that sales can only be 
made at a further reduction of 2s. to 5s. on ordi- 
nary qualities of Western. There is more doing 
in beef. The imports of pork are much in excess 
of our wants; 45s. is now an extreme quotation 
for Western mess. The stock of cheese is ex- 
hausted—some recent arrivals not yet in the mar- 
ket. The market has been well cleared of hams, 
but there is a large supply now in dock. Shoul- 
ders continue saleable. Lard is better—the im- 
ports are light. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BaxtimoreE, June 4, 1849. 

Beef Cattle—There were offered at the scales 
to-day, 280 head of beeves, 205 head of which 
were sold to city butchers and packers at prices 
ranging from $2.62 to $4.62 per 100 pounds on the 
hoof, equal to $5 25 a $9 net, and averaging about 
$4,126 gross weight. The above prices show a 
slight decline. There were 75 head left over. 

Flour—There was no activity in the flour mar- 
ket to-day. Buyers refuse to give over $4.6214 
for fresh-ground Howard Street brands, at which 
holders refuse to sell. In City Mills there were 
no sales. 

Grain.—Sales of several parcels prime wheat at 
$1.10, Corn has further advanced, and the sales 
to-day are at 58 a 59 cents for yellow, and 53 a 
5316 for white. “No oats sold. 





B. STEADMAN. 
JOSEPH LYMAN. 
PETER CAUL. 

W. A. OTIS. 

J. PROUDFOOT. 
THOMAS BROWN. 

















MARRIAGE, 


In Madison, Lake county, Ohio, on the 15th of 
May, by the Rev. A. Saunders, Rev. Simson Wa- 
TERS, Of Mount Pleasant, lowa, to Miss Frances 
A. Ensien, daughter of Deacon H. Ensign, of the 
former place. 





TO INVENTORS. 
b te subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the sabscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfect safety by the Expresses, 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 265.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Croker’s Review of Macaulay.— Quarterly Review. 
2. French Intervention in Rome.—Eraminer. 
3. Who is to be Em r?—Ib. 
4. The Hungarian Victory.—Jb. 
5. Carlyle on Ireland and Sir Robert Peel.—Spectator. 
6. Workers Expelled from Calais. — Chambers’s 


June 7. 





Journal, 
POETRY. 


Song of the Speaker. Sympathies. 
SHORT ARTICLES. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


+r As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Xr Agents or others ha funds to forward 
are d if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

i Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. ‘ 

xr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
a Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
10n. 

i> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

xX Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

I> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
With each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
ul cases, forward the nfoney with the names, #0 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

1 Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

i> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. jo---+-- 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis. 
New England - - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - - - 31-2dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis. 





MEDICAL CARD. 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm fer combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 


and Canadas. Apnly to 
a THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
an. 20. 


33 Water street, near Walnnt, Cincinnati, O 
ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
Ds IEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 

















LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention ae to collections. 
‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
te court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 


r. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
o¢g~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONG UE- 
ING AND @ROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


Ae subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 

tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

May 3.—ly Border street, Kast Boston, Mass. 

THE comes  ~ tnpueed INSTI- 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 

Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philadelphia,) is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having been erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout Rheuma- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, Dy: sia Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, and Qu- 
taneous Diseases, and in many other cases where the ustial 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States ; 
and the result of its administration, in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

This Establishment has been opened as a Water-Cure In- 
stitution strictly; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be necessary for suc- 
cess under any system, we will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
of the patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the diseased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydrovathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
most confidence. 

The location of this Institution has been selected for the 








peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

The Bathing Department has been constructed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge, 
foot, and sitz bath. The Douche bas a fa i of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plange is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp rature of 5( degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are accustomed to the economy 
of an Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or ctherwise, several times daily. 

‘erms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. ‘Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia; to Dr. Dexter, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 

April 5.—ly 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
yee and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE, 
<. B. HENRY. 
June 8.—ly E. WEBB. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
ATENT Sal der Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 

1. 


~ 


for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 


“ GET THE BEST.” 

__ young persons shonld have a Stundard Dictionary 

at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best. That Dictionary is 

Noah Webster's, 

The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save the 
amount from off your back, to put itinto your head.—Phren- 
ological Journal. 

Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language.— Londen Morning Chronicle. 

This volume must find its way into all our public and good 
private libraries, for it provides the English student with a 
mass of the most valuable information, which he would in 
vain seek for elsewhere.— London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abridg 
ment of this work. ; 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Marsa- 
chusetts, and for sale by all Booksellers. 

April 19.—eow5t 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


bemoan and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 mane. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John rls | 

Feb 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 


HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST. 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION , held at Cincinnati, 
June 1ith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the order should 
state distinctly by what m conve they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARN ED, 
March 30. 61 John street, New York. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
American 





























NEW BOOKs AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOs- 
ITORY, NEW. YORK, 
A Hmm ad “By wanees aad Consequences of the Mex- 
in eloth, and lette . Price "% ay. 333 pages Imo, bound 
by mail, 50 cents. cents; in paper covers, to go 
bute for the N : 

tellectnal, and Religious Ca pabiinication of the Morel, In- 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly  Haed Uslenss a 
Panag fine reper, bound in cloth, full mitt Back me side, 

’ 
_ a ngs. Published in Manchester, England. 

Law and Government: The Oricin, * 

Necessity of Divine and Human Goran - tain 
gious Liberty By Harmon Kingsbury. 236 tere. ell 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. pages 12mo, 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the 
stre)], with iderable additi 228 er = 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 3 cents, ’ 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1848. By W.G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, A 
beautifal covered pamphlet of 64 pages octavo. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Calumny Refated by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” 48 pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. Published in London, 1848, 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
tial and Politica) Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pages— 
$35 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “Amer- 
ican Slavery as It [s.”” A ‘Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, January 27, 1849. A Tract of 32 pages— 
BIS per 1,000, $2 per 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 

Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1.F 0 per 100, 2 cents single. 

Together with a general assortment of standard publica- 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 

ocg~ A few hundreds of the Liberty Alinanec for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every description, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. 

Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be forwarded. 
ALL tracts and pamphlets weighing less than an ounce and & 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent hy mail. WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

May 31. No. 61 John street. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
UST published by the American aud Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
a: 








rates : 
For one thousand copies - - . - $%.06 
For one hundred copies er - - 3.00 


For one dozen copies - - 50 

Forasinglecopy- - + - - - 6 

It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
en which now engages the attention of our entire na- 

ion. 

Orders, enclosing the carh, will be promptly exeented, and 

should be addressed to the Publishin Agent, 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 





THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQUARTERS, 

T the southwest corner of Sixth and Carpenter streets, 
<A. above Chesnut, Philadelphia, is now open for the Public, 
and will continue so from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The arrangements for the receipt of papers are not yet en- 
tirely complete, so that but a small proportion of those which 
are expected ina few days have been received. The Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for the receipt of all the 
prominent Free Soil papers of the Union, and some both of 
neutral and opposite politics will be upon the files. Editors 
and publishers of Free Soil papers who have not »een written 
to by the Committee, and who wish to: vail themselves of the 
excellent opportunity afforded of displaying their sheets, 
where great good may be done to the cause by throwing their 
reading matter before the Public, can do so by mailing copies 
to the Free Soil Reading Room, Philadelphia. = 

Subscription lists to such papers as may desire it will be 
kept open at the Room. 

y order of the Committee. Oct. 19. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 


I jp BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 61 John 
street, New York. ; 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait b: arner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Teenie, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
~ oo 7 Hayti. eed a o 

‘acts for the y pamphlet o' paqee-< compila- 
tion ieee the wallinge of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 29 cents. ° 

The Young Man—or Lect2res for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, I2mo, with several engrav- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 7 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

No. 1, Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 

tal. 





i 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,0000f American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HAKNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
B* LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 9d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
ni WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street. — 











August 10.—lam 
A NEW PATENT MACHINE, 
pyAuEe obtained a patent for aself-feeding machine to 
saw cord wood twice in two at one operation, a model of 
which can be seen by applying te P. H. Watson, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington 1. €., lam now prepared to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller districts, as may best 
suit the convenience of purchasers. As this is a machine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to possess superior merit, 
it will be to the advantage of mechanics and patent dealers 
to attend to it. 
All communications, post-paid, and addressed to the sub- 
scriber, will receive prompt attention. 
DAVID BONNER, 
May [0. Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 


LARD FOR OLL. 
Lx tL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lari. Appl¥ to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water atreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slavehclding among them, by Kev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street, New York. 














GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1S49 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
yas January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented sueh an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 





TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. _ 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. orth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. , at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. ; ; 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the clab. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy uf the Magazine to the peradn 
forming the club. Dee. 28. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, secon 
floor, one door below Christ Church. eS 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, in- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
Mats, Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. is cslticenthtege 
Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetir 
Ooi 1 SIDN EY JONES. 





and Oil Cloths. 
March 15.—lam12t BORE 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 4 
mazes and oe *, a Sega 

ite the Court House, Chicago, !ilinois. 

street, opposite the Cow ye ’ OE OL. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 
oomph ZINE.—The old 
DY'’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGA Sa old- 
cy Magazine in the United States; —— monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the ye writers in Sg 
country, twelve more than the .\ew hr ‘ me. ‘ wo 
splendid steel engravings, 4” undeniable = rs colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotehet 
work and other mattérs for the ladies, all illustrated and well 


explained, &c. ’ 
hich includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
oe for one dure publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
Paeetkhout the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 


1 ies, $20. 
Obs Sen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 


Newspaper sent to any person paying = the request. 
No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 

A LETTER to the Right Rey. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant E Church in the State of North 

Carolina: occasioned by late Address to the Convention 

of his Diocese. By WittiamM Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 

















New Motive Power Dr. Layard. Order. Clock in Con- Depository of the and Foreign Anti-Slavery blished 
stantinople. Bat in Vault. Lady Overseer of the Poor. Re- | Society, No. &t John street, New York. — The advanag vine 8h know that it has ong at ay stereotyped, 
‘accination. and accommodations of this establishment (oapersen - eeeeaen of the Amt 
other of the kind in this country) are positive 'y free to all. | under the direction of the Executive Committee of 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by : In addition to all the Li now publish- | ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
£, LITTELL & CO., Boston. | ed, will be found a ig Anti-Slavery, favor pe darker wearer cents single. io ehes 
and Pro-Slavery, Seprivieg, tn all o~* nearly one hun- yr ernest | the ery wil be promptly Aron 
|=] on! 4 
Wasnaxaron, December 27,1845. | fished" in niseteen of tne United States, in C ed by ATLA BARN 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and | Hritain, France, and Holland. £ A ow Tomprepteneetrr 61 John Street, < 
spin agrie nctctiriceaiete | terval | Semen ae 
deed the. exposition of the current literature of the | information. Ps 
Fngiish langeage; but thio, by ite immance extent and ‘The National Era is received st the Reading Room, from at Law,Columbus, Obio. Ofloe in Hatta mer bulla 
TRasmidethalisn Washington, by Os Sr omings eee ay be State street, oprostith the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
Nye “8° 5 q. apams, | Nov. 1h ILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent, | tually attended te. J 
> 
> 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH. 


BY A CAROLINIAN, 


Being a Reply to a Lecture on the North and the 
South, ay Ellwood Fisher, delivered before the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 16, 1849. 

The disparity in the wealth and prosperity, the 
population and progress, of the Northern and 
Southern States, has been the standing topic of 
remark for a quarter of a century. The Tourist 
has noted it in his memorandum-book ; the States- 
man has deplored it in strains of eloquence ; the 
Political Economist has essayed to account for it ; 
even the most unobserving traveller, who passes 
from one section to the other, is forcibly struck 
with the immense superiority of the North over 
the South, in all the elements of social advance- 
ment. Northern men have reminded us of it; 
Southern men have admitted, lamented, apologiz- 
ed for it—all, in turn, have used it “to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” 

Men had imagined, on the one hand, that in 
travelling through the free States they almost 
everywhere saw the spires of the village church 
rise up before them, surrounded by fruitful fields 
and farms, and a busy, thriving, happy people 
enjoying a degree of wealth and prosperity unri- 
valled in the history of the world. They thought 
they saw the smoke rise from the engine pipes, 
or the furnaces, of a thousand manufactories ; or 
heard the water-wheel which gave motion to the 
machinery. In certain localities near the sea- 
shore, at the head of bays, or upon the large 
rivers, splendid cities would spring up, teeming 
with hundreds of thousands of people ; their har- 
bors and river sides would appear to the fancy to 
be studded with masts and whitened with sails, or 
lined with steamers. In fine, they supposed them- 
selves transported from city to city, from State to 
State, with the speed of the winds. 

On the other hand, when they crossed over to 
the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line, ob- 
jects began to be dwarfed and distorted by the 
same capricious fancy which had magnified and 
illuminated those further north. Cities began 
to dwindle and disappear; the towns grew mea- 
ger and dilapidated in appearance ; and the whole 
country wore an aspect of desolation in compari- 
son with the free States. In some places, particu- 

larly upon the seaboard of Virgiaia and the Car- 

olinas, large counties and districts, which have 
been settled for generations, appzared to the for- 
lorn and fainting traveller entirely destitute of 
towns and villages, where the accommodations of 
“mine inn,” and the attentions of “mine host,” 
might have solaced him for the fatigues of his 
journey. In passing along the highways, as they 
are called, he attracted universal observation, as 
if the visits of the stranger, like those of angels, 
were “few and far between.” What is more 
strange, this mirage, for so we must. now call it, 
‘was universal, and bewildered and misled equally 
Northern men and Southern men, foreigners and 
natives. Even the census takers and assessors 
of property, the geographers and chroniclers of 
passing events, were not free from its influence, 
but made out tables, and charts, and maps, all 
going to confirm the public mind in preconceived 
opinions. 

But the race of this figment of the brain, this 

chimera, which has been generated by a combina- 
tion of Yankee conceit and presumption, with 
Southern modesty and self-abasement, is now for- 
ever exploded and cast to the winds, by the good 
right arm of one man, who has remained free 
from the infatuation. Mr. Ellwood Fisher utter- 
ly denies, and to his own satisfaction disproves, 
the alleged superiority of the North over the 
South, in wealth and prosperity; and I observe 
that Southern journals, printed on Northern types 
and paper, have republished the Lecture of Mr. 
F., with comments showing the ecstatic frame of 
mind of their editors at the discovery of this 
great truth—a truth, by the way, of which they 
have a thousand times denied the existence. The 
achievements of Don Quixotte become tame be- 
side the Herculean labor of Mr. Fisher; and I 
know of nothing in the way of literary daring to 
compare to it, unless it be the Treatise of Dr. 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, in which he at- 
tempts to controvert the existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte! I must do the Doctor the justice to 
say, however, that his object was to show the ab- 
surd results which must flow from Hume’s maxims 
in regard to the admissibility of human testi- 
mony. Discussing the question upon Hume’s 
principles, he makes out a very plausible and 
highly amusing argument against the existence 
of the French Emperor ; and confirms the saying 
of Sam Patch, that “some things may be done as 
well as others.” 

Regarding Mr. Fisher’s pamphlet in this point 
of view, it is not altogether without merit ; but it 
is not to be compared to the essay of Dr. Whately, 
either for ingenuity, candor, or truthfulness of 
statement. 

In the outset, I must object to the basis of com- 
parison adopted bythe Lecturer, in estimating 
the relative wealth of the two sections of the 
Union. His plan is to divide the wealth of 
the free States by the whole population; while 
that of the slave States is divided among the 
white inhabitants, or by what are termed the 
citizens; and since the slaves are estimated 
as property, it is evident that, if we add the 
principle of Sir Robert Peel’s sliding scale to 
this mode of calculation, we may, by diminishing 
the number of citizens, and increasing that of 
slaves, make the South the richest country in 
Christendom. Upon this absurd principle, the 
wealth of a community is inversely proportioned 
to the number of “ citizens ;” and hence a country 
which recognises but one citizen, as for instance 
Turkey, has solved the problem of Political 
Economy, and established that order of things 
which is most favorable to the creation of wealth. 
The Grand Turk is as completely master of the 
persons and property of his subjects, as any South 
Carolinian can pretend to be of his slaves; and 
his people are only stewards of his affairs, whom he 
dispossesses and bow-strings, without a moment’s 
hesitation. Every man in Turkey is proud to 
call himself the slave of the Sultan; and their 
persons, no less than the property they hold on 
sufferance, must be regarded as part and parcel of 
the chattels of the great Citizen. 

In ancient Rome, the privileges of citizenship 
were restricted toa comparatively limited number 
of persons; but in later ages it was sold,to any 
one who was able to buy. The passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles which relates the story of 
Paul’s persecution at Jerusalem is familiar to all. 
He claims his privilege of a Roman citizen. “Is 
it lawful for you to scourgea man that isa Roman, 
and uncondemned? And the Chief Captain an- 
swered, With a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom. And Paul said, ButI was freeborn.” This 
fact being ascertained, the Captain desisted from 
his purpose of scourging Paul. The name of 
* Roman citizen” was hisshield. Now, it is evi- 
dent that, in proportion as this privilege of citi- 
zenship became extended, the average wealth of 
the citizen class was diminished ; and it resulted 
as a consequence, that though the wealth of Im- 
perial Rome was aggregately a thousand fold 

ter than that of Republican Rome, yet the 
r, having but few citizens to divide it among, 
would, upon the principles of Mr. Fisher’s politi- 
cal economy, be the richest. Or, the iron age of 

Sparta, when the precious metals were excluded 

and poverty made a merit, would have ranked 

higher in the scale of wealth than Massachusetts, 
because there were fewer citizens in all Laconia 

than in Lowell. . 
But why should Mr. Fisher include the poor 

whites in the division? They have no more in- 

terest in the accumulated wealth of the country 
than the negroes, and there is no more propriety 
in including one class than the other. He should 
exclude the poor whites, or include the poor 

blacks. 3 
Is it not a singular mode of defending slavery, 

which begins with throwing the slave out of the 

pale of humanity—of classing him with brutish 
beasts—of making no provision for his sustenance ? 

Is he nota man? Is he not part and parcel of 

the population ? 

_ Slaves are property in the eye of the law of the 

Southern States; but there are certain radical 

differences between this species of property and 

all others, which no laws can obliterate. In the 
first place, it is to be remarked, that there is an 
absolute necessity for holding the domestic ani- 
mals as ty, in order to secure their ser- 
vices. The horse will not voluntarily assume the 
bridle, nor the ox the yoke. They can only be 
induced to labor by a forced subjection and do- 
mestication. Itis also go be noted, that but for 
this subjection of the animal creation to man, all 
domestic species would long since have been 

er, more ferocious, but 
is. Domestication, to 

re their hap- 
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peste of the earth to be destitute of acquired 
nowledge and accumulated wealth, he has, under 
all circumstances, displayed 8 capacity an sae 
nation for the one, together with wants, _— 
and social, which will prompt him to acquire the 
other. The mere natural or physical wants of 
man are few and simple; but the social depend 
upon habit and education ; ons Be dragon po Le 
creasing i us comm 
a thousand rnaees-—physical, moral, intellectual, 
and religious. eke sl 
These varied wants, springing from man’s intel- 
lectual and moral nature, will ever be a sufficient 
incentive to labor for their gratification. It is not 
necessary to make a man & slave, in order to ex- 
tract labor from his hands. Or if such a necessity 
exists as a means of obteining the ees — 
vages, Whose simple wantsar 
aie yt enn no such fact can be 


predicated of the negroes in the United States. 


v in any proper sense of the 
hibes § each fers ir? for the most part illiterate 
and degraded, ina moral point of view. They 
have no idea of living by hunting or fishing ; they 
are acquainted with agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. There is a spirit of mental and moral im- 
provement among them; many have, under every 
disadvantage, accumulated money sufficient to buy 
themselves at a high price. These are not the 
characteristics of savages; and it cannot be pre- 
tended that they are wanting in. incentives to 

bor. 

5 There is another circumstance which distin- 
guishes slaves from other species of property. 
They are wealth to individuals, but not to the 
State. To regard the laboring population as 
slaves, and to make them personal chattels, sub- 
ject to the laws of sale, inheritence, and bequest, 
is not to increase the wealth of the State or com- 
munity, because nothing is thereby added to its 
productive resources, or to its capacity for self- 
defence; and the abolition of slavery in any com- 
munity will not reduce the amount of wealth in it, 
for the same reason. Ten thousand freemen, 
owning one million of slaves, can produce no more 
sugar, cotton, wheat, or other articles, than an 
equal number of freemen on an equal extent of 
territory. Slaves huve no more physical power, 
and certainly no stronger motives to labor, than 
freemen. Indeed, it is generally conceded by 
Southern men, that one freeman will do as much 
labor as two slaves. A slave has no motive to la- 
bor but fear. It is not his interest that his mas- 
ter should become rich; because the fact is noto- 
rious, that the slaves of small proprietors fare bet- 
ter than those of large planters. 


In such acommunity as we have above supposed, 
ten thousand of the population have the ordinary 
motives and impulses to inspire energy; while a 
million are deprived of them all, and are only 
urged forward by brute force. In a free commu- 
nity, all are actuated by, the hope of gain, aspira- 
tion to a higher social position, self-love, and the 
love of one’s family ; and in addition to these, the 
fear of poverty and destitution. One slave in ten 
or a hundred thousand may be stimulated by a 
desire of purchasing his freedom; but this hope 
comes not to the mass. They are without hope 
and without motive; nothing they can do will 
raise them above the condition of a slave. They 
are impelled by force. Slaves, as property, can 
bear no more taxes than an equal number of free 
polls. In illustration of this, I can cite the fact, 
that in South Carolina an average tax of about 
fifty-five cents is laid on slaves ; while the free ne- 
groes, I suppose, of adult age, pay two dollars per 
head. This is fully equal to the tax paid on adult 
slaves, and, I incline to believe, more than equal. 


If slavery adds nothing to the productive or tax- 
paying resources of a State, it adds nothing to the 
common stock of wealth. What the slaveholder 
gains, the slave loses. What the slaveholder is 
richer, the slave is poorer, atid the aggregate is 
no greater. 

In estimating the riches of a State—its capa- 
city to feed and clothe and shelter its inhabit- 
ants—to produce, to pay taxes, or to defend itself, 
therefore, it is idle and fallacious to call any por- 
tion of the people property. The effect of the 
law of slavery, as I have remarked in a former 
essay on this subject, is to “ distribute” wealth, 
not to produce it. Slave capital is unproductive. 
It may change hands, and the individual owner 
may exchange it for productive capital; but so 
long as it remains in the State or community, it is 
dead weight ; it fetters, cripples, and sometimes 
destroys the energies of the community. It is for 
this reason that the South is behind the North 
in manufactures and commerce. The industry 
and energies of generations have been devoted to 
the accumulation of unproductive capital—capi- 
tal which, if it were destroyed in a day, by the 
peaceful liberation of the slaves, would leave the 
State as much aggregate wealth and power, and 
ten times the energy which it now possesses. 
Abolition without compensation would injure in- 
dividuals, and I am no advocate for it; but the 
aggregate wealth of the community would be the 
same. It would have the same houses, lands 
stock, &c., as before, the same hands to work, and 
the same mouths to feed, as exist under the law 
of slavery. Ifthe slaves in any State are valued 
at fifty millions, then abolition would take that 
sum from the slaveholder, and give it to the slave. 
Hence the aggregate wealth would not be dimin- 
ished by the process; and hence capital invested 
in slavery is dead and unproductive. ‘Or it may 
be said to be a monopoly, which benefits the few 
at the expense of the many. The French Gov- 
ernment has a monopoly in the tobacco trade. It 
is the sole merchant in that article, and derives a 
large revenue from the trade. The Government 
is therefore enriched by the monopoly, but the 
merchants are impoverished to precisely the same 
extent; so that France, in her aggregate capacity, 
is not a whit richer than if the Government had 
no exclusive privilege in the case. This is not 
all. The monopoly prevents competition, and sets 
its own price upon the article. In this way the 
French people at large, no less than the merchant 
class, are great losers. 

I will now review the statements and iaferences 
of Mr. Fisher, in relation to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the Northern and Southern States. He 
represents the two sections of the Union, at the 
era of the formation of the Constitution, as 
nearly equal in extent of territory. We will see 
how the facts stand. It will be remembered that 
Maine, Kentucky, and Tennessee, were at that 
time Territories, with sparse populations; and 
that Vermont, though struggling for independent 
existence against New York and New Hamp- 
shire, was in a condition entirely similar to the 
other Territories, and may be classed with them. 
They should all be dropped from the calculation, 
or all included. As to Ohio and the other Terri- 
tories then belonging to the United States, they 
were entirely uninhabited by white men. The 
South has most to gain by dropping the Territo- 
ries from the estimate. I use Darby’s Gazetteer 
of the United States, dropping the fractions of a 
thousand. If they are too large, they are uni- 
formly so. . 

NORTHERN STATES. 
Square miles. 


The four New England- 23,000 
New York - - - 46,000 
Pennsylvania - + 47,000 
New Jeresy - - - 8,000 
124,000 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





Virginia =e 6. 40000 
North Carolina - - 51,000 
South Carolina - - 33,000 
Georgia - 2 = 62,000 
Maryland - sti se 9,000 
Delaware - oe 2,000 

227,000 





Difference in favor of the South - 103,000 
- So much for extent of territory. It is apparent 
hat the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
were nearly twice as great in extent as those north 
of it, at the period of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, instead of being “nearly equal,” as 
stated by Mr. Fisher. But the South possessed 
another advantage over the North in respect to 
territory. It will be seen, by reference to the 
map, that a breadth of territory lay contiguous 
to the South, extending from the Ohio river to 
Florida—a circumstance calculated to draw emi- 
gration to that quarter, and to promote the rapid 
increase of States and people. On the other 
hand, the Northern States were bounded on the 
west by the narrow strip of country between 
Northern Virginia and Lake Erie—a frontier not 
—_— to one-third of that which bounded the 
outh. . 

The next statement of Mr. Fisher is, that the 
commerce of the North and South were about 
the same at the period in question: “'The North 
exporting about $9,800,540 in 1790, and the South 
$9,200,000.” His argument proves too much, It 
proves, if the amount of exports is the criterion, 
that the commerce of the South is now greater 
than that of the North. He confounds commerce 
with the objects of commerce. The South has 
always produced the exports; but England be- 
fore the Revolution, and the North since that pe- 
riod, had the commerce in them. When Eng- 
land did the carryin aya for the colonies, she 
of course brought to the seaports of Virginia and 
the Carolinas her manu in return. The 
South then received. goods directly from Europe, 
but the trade was not hers. It was E a? 
and perhaps, to some extent, New — s. The 
Yankees at that period were poor, and lived more 
within themselves. They had little to export, 

uently imported less than the English 

‘into Virginia and South Carolina. I 

will p to make this apparent by incontro- 
facts. 


- | . De. Bow’s Commercial Review for 1846 has a 
‘ sae canes par of the Colonies 


-year 1700 to 1776. I refer to the vol- 








‘Dyer ane ‘not remembering the number, 


Upon this ta editor remarks as follows: 


“ Dividing the whole time into periods of twenty-five 
ears sash, we observe in the first period, that Virginta, 
Maryland, ‘and the Carolinas, furnish almost the entire ex- 


h more largel than New York and 
New Enetand: Tn "the second jod, New York greatly in- 
creases her imports, which still fall short of those of New 
England, Virginis, or Maryland, while her exports are en- 
hanced but little. The whole exports of New Eugland, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, combined, did not reach the 
amount of those of Carolina singly. In the third period, 
Pennsylvania ieneené more ely than New York, but 
less than New England; the Southern provinces retain 
their rank as exporters, Carolina being still greater than 
New York, New England, and Pennsylvania, together; and 
Georgia, a new plantation, equals New York.” 

According to this table, then, it appears, that 
in the twenty-five years which preceded the Revo- 
lution, South Carolina exported more than New 
York, New England, and Pennsylvania! South 
Carolina at that period produced rice and indigo ; 
and those being articles of value which cannot be 
grown in a northern climate, they found a ready 
market in Europe, while the productions of the 
Northern Colonies, being similar to those of Eu- 
rope, found no market there. The North, how- 
ever, even at that period, was as superior to the 
South in the number and tonnage of its ships as 
it is at this day. New England, even then, was 
distinguished for commercial’ enterprise, the ex- 
tent of her shipping, and the number and supe- 
riority of her sailors, while the South was equal- 
ly conspicuous for the lack of such interests. 

During the Revolution, intercourse with Eu- 
rope was cut off toa great extent, by the vigil- 
ance of the English navy; but after the peace, 
circumstances conspired to give great activity to 
trade. England, France, and Spain, going to war 
in afew years after the acknowledgment of our 
independence, and our country remaining neu- 
tral, it became the common carrier of the world; 
and, in addition to this, a market sprung up, not 
only for Southern, but for Northern exports. 

Had Mr. Fisher stumbled upon the facts set 
forth in the table referred to in the above extract 
from De Bow’s Review, he would doubtless have 
inferred that the South was one of the most com- 
mercial communities in the world. But he is as 
unfortunate in his facts as he is erroneous in his 
inferences. He says: “For the first quarter of 
a century of the present Government, up to 1816, 
the South took the lead of the North in com- 
merce; as at the end of that period the exports 
of the Southern States amounted to about thirty 
millions of dollars, which was five millions more 
than the Northern.” “Since that period,’ he 
continues, “a great change has occurred. The 
harbors of Norfolk, of Richmond, of Charleston 
and Savannah, have been deserted for those of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; and New 
Orleans is the only Southern city that pretends 
to rival its Northern competitors. The grass is 
growing in the streets of those cities of the South 
which originally monopolized our colonial com- 
merce, and maintained their ascendency in the 
earlier years of the Union.” 

It is a strange delusion into which Mr. Fisher 
has fallen. He refers to “ Pitkin’s Statistics,” as 
his authority for the foregoing assertions; and 
on consulting the work, I find the reverse of all 
he says to be true. When he puts the South 
ahead, Pitkin puts her behind, and vice versa. He 
says that the exports of the South exceeded those 
of the North in the first quarter of a century. 
The reverse is true, almost to a day. The exports 
of the North exceeded those of the South every 
year from 1790 to 1814, according to his own 
authority, Pitkin. By the way, if there could be 
any doubt about the absurdity of making the 
gross exports the criterion of commercial pros- 
perity, I will here mention that the same author, 
Pitkin, puts the matter beyond controversy, by 
distinguishing between the domestic and foreign 
exports. The former are necessarily exported 
from the nearest seaport town, their bulk preclud- 
ing the possibility of sending them across the 
country for a great distance. But the exports of 
foreign goods would of course be from the cities 
which imported them. And the foreign exports 
would be proportioned to the imports, and may 
serve as an index to the commerce of the place. 
Pitkin furnishes tables of the foreign exports 
from 1802 to 1816, and those of the North are 
from three to four times greater than those of the 
South. 

Again: “Since that period,” (1816,) says Mr. 
Fisher, “a great change has occurred.” “The 
grass is growing in the streets of those cities of 
the South, which originally monopolized our 
colonial commerce.” This asserts, by implication, 
as strongly as the author could have done in more 
direct language, that, since 1816, the exports of 
the South have fallen behind those of the North. 
But the fact is just the reverse. Since that time, 
the Southern exports have exceeded the North- 
ern, almost invariably; whereas, in the first 
quarter of a century after the Constitution was 
formed, the latter preponderated. From 1813 to 
1821, the exports of the South exceeded those of 
the North; and from 1821 to 1828, those years 
included, the Northern exports were ahead. In 
1829 and 1830, the Southern exports again went 
ahead of the Northern ; bnt.in 1821 and 1832 they 
fell behind again, bya small amount, for the last 
time. From 1832 to the present time, the South- 
ern exports have exceeded those of the free States, 
every year, without interruption. For these 
facts, since 1833, which year ends Pitkin’s com- 
pilations, I refer the reader to the series of the 
American Almanac. 

Having shown the falsity of Mr. Fisher’s state- 
ments, it would seem superfluous to notice the in- 
ferences he has drawn from them. He attributes 
the supposed decline of Southern commerce to the 
Tariff. I have shown that the South never had 
a commerce; or, if it ever had any, which the 
Lecturer infers from the amount of exports, then 
the great increase of those exports would imply a 
great increase of commerce, and a superiority in 
that particular over the North; but he admits 
that the South at this day has no commerce. 

The immediate effect of the Protective policy 
is to check importations ; and it only reaches the 
export trade in its indirect effects. One would 
naturally suppose, therefore, that the North, and 
not the South, would have a right to complain of 
the Tariff. The North imports, the South ex- 
ports. Besides, the Southern exports are of a 
nature not to be dispensed with by foreigners, be- 
cause there is little competition with them from 
other quarters. The nature of Northern exports 
is the same as that of the productions of Europe, 
and, from their remoteness, the Northern States 
can rarely compete with Russia, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, in supplying grain to the great commercial 
and manufacturing cities of England. The South 
has much the advantage of the North, therefore, 
whether the policy be Free Trade or Protection. 

Mr. Fisher says that the protective policy, be- 
gun in 1816, caused the decline of Southern com- 
meree. But, as | have stated above, on the author- 
ity of Pitkin, the Southern exports exceeded the 
Northern from 1816 to 1821, both years inclusive. 
This excess of Southern exports over Northern 
hegan, in fact, with the year 1814. In 1822, the 
scale was turned in favor of the North, though 
very slightly, and continued to preponderate on 
that side until the 30th September, 1828, when 
the South again asserted its superiority. This 
latter change is singularly unfortunate for Mr. 
Fisher’s theory ; since the year ’28 ushered in the 
famous “bill of abominations.” From this period 
forward, the South has been uniformly ahead in 
the amount of exports, with the exception of the 
years 1830 and ’31. These changes in the relative 
quantity of exportation from the two sections of 
the country, show that the Tariff has had very 
little to do with the matter; or, if its effects have 
been felt by one section more than another, the 
North has had the worst of it. Thus, in 1943, 
the South exported to the value of $57,000,000, 
omitting fractions—the North only $27,000,000 ; 
yet this was the year in which the Whig Tariff 
of 1842 came into operation. 

In order to ascertain, with certainty, the amount 
of commerce enjoyed by a community, we must 
look at the amount of tonnage owned by it, as 
well as to its imports and exports. The carrying 
trade may be in the hands of foreigners. This 
was true of the imports and exports of the South 
before the Revolution. The carrying was done 
by the mother country, and since that period the 
South has had very little direct trade in foreign 
goods, while her exports have been made in 
Northern vessels. Thus, in 1836, the South ex- 
ported to the value of $83,000,000—the North 
only $45,000,000; yet, in the same year, the 
Northern people built 94,000 tons of shipping, 
against 19,000 by the South. 

The following statistics of the tonnage of the 
States, sadinibel from Niles’s Register and Haz- 
ard’s Magazine, confirm all I have said above. I 
will begin with the period in which Mr. Fisher 
claims for the South the greatest commercial pros- 
perity. 


A. D. 1810. 
Tons. Tons. 
New England 605,000 Delaware - - 8,000 
New York 304,000 Maryland - 144,000 
Penn. & N. J. 142, Virginia - - - 83,000 
N. Carolina- - 32,000 
S. Carolina - - 60,000 
Georgia - - - 16,000 


Miss. & Tenn. - 13,000 





——__——_ 


Total free 1,051,000 


It will be seen that the tonnage of the North 
was within a fraction of being three times greater 


Total slave 356,000 


slave States, which border upon the North, and 
have fewer slaves in proportion to the whites, 


Charleston, Norfolk, Richmond, and Savannah, 
which are represented by Mr. Fisher as “ monop- 
olizing our colonial commerce, and maintaining 
heir ascendency in the earlier years of the 
Union,” had, or 

gals tonnage of 15800, while New Engla 
nearly four times thet amount, and New York 


Renal 





twice as much. At the same period, the popula- 


than that of the South ; and that the two smallest. 


contained nearly half the Southern tonnage; that 


rather the entire States to which 
ose 


tion of the principal cities of the North and South 
were as follows: 





Northern Cities in 1810. Southern Cities in 1810. 
New York - - 96,373 Baltimore - - 46,555 
Philadelphia - 96,664 Charleston - - 24,711 
Boston - - - 32,250 New Orleans - 17,242 
Salem- - - - 12613 Richmond - - 9,735 
Providence - - 10,071 Norfolk - - - 9,193 
Total 247,971 Total 107,436 








I find no mention of the population of Savannah 
earlier than 1830, At that period, it contained 
7,776 inhabitants, and in 1810 it could not have 
numbered more than 3,000; yet this village is in- 
cluded in the list of mighty cities of the South 
which “monopolized our colonial commerce, an 
maintained their ascendency in the earlier years 
of the Union!” 

I find some statistics of the registered or foreign 
tonnage of the several States in McGregor’s Pro- 
gress of America. These tables show the amount 
of the direct trade enjoyed by the respective 
States and also the amount of the carrying trade 
done by them for foreign countries; but it makes 
no discrimination between the commerce and the 
carrying trade. We know, for instance, that the 
commerce of Massachusetts at those periods bore 
no proportion to that of New York. Yet the tonnage 
of the former exceeded that of the latter. 


Registered tonnage of the Northern States. 





Maine. Massachusetts. N.Hamp. Conn. 
Year. Tons. Year. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1820 67,274 1791 95,000 10,496 18,140 
1825 80468 1800 223,000 14,120 31,260 
1830 =70,585 1810 352,000 24,534 22.671 
1835 101,912 1820 130,000 17,284 14,341 
1844 125,000 1830 215,000 9,753 14,989 
1838 296,000 16,850 28,451 
R. Island. New York. New Jersey. Penn, 
Year. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
1791 17,003 41,866 1,171 53,898 
1800 18,841 97,791 806 95,632 
1810 28,574 188,566 17,328 109,629 
1820 29,388 115,632 468 59,458 
1830 21,411 110,163 573 47,979 
1838 30,252 202,370 1,656 42,266 
Registered tonnage in the Southern States. 
\ Delaware. Maryland. Virginia. N. Carolina. 
Year. Tons. Tons. ‘ons. Tons. 
1791 4,283 34,492 33,239 23,248 
1 2,066 81,446 41,838 20,949 
1810 1,242 90,045 45,339 26,472 
1820 160 44,850 16,797 20,138 
1830 143 24,450 10,061 15,277 
1837 2,028 35,340 8,299 13,012 
S. Carolina. Georgia. Louisiana. Ala. 
Year. Tons. Tons. Year. Tons Tons. 
1791 23,856 6,759 1804 5,466 —— 
1800 43,731 7,937 1810 =11,386 
1810 43,354 12,405 1820 14,325 2,538 
1820 15,177 9,192 1830 13,234 1,585 
1830 7,043 4,359 1837 31,383 = 2,733 
1837 8,413 1,875 . 


I am unable to account for the great inequality 
of the commerce of the same ports, as indicated 
by the above tables; but this want of uniformity 
pervades them all. It will be remarked that the 
tonnage registered in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, was much greater 
in 1810 than in 1820. This is attributable to the 
fact that, during the war between England, 
France, and other countries, at the former period, 
there existed an unusual demand for American 
products, and, our country being neutral, pos- 
sessed the carrying trade of the world; while at 
the latter, peace being restored, England resumed 
her commercial superiority, and cut us off from it 
in a great measure. Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, however, as will be seen by reference to the 
tables, were free from this fluctuation, because 
they had no share in the carrying trade to lose. 

It is apparent from the tables, also, that the 
foreign commerce of the North increased im- 
mensely from 1791 to 1838, while the South lost 
ground. This was the direct trade in English 
ships which the South lost, and not any trade of 
her own. The South owns more tonnage and has 
more commerce now than she ever had; but she 
now trades with the Northern States instead of 
Europe. It is an indirect, instead of a direct, 
trade; and is carried on chiefly by Northern 
merchants instead of English. 

The following table shows the relative com- 
mercial importance of the principal cities, North 
and South, in 1817, before the Protective policy 
had time to work its miraculous destruction of 
what never existed, the vast commerce of the 
South. The table shows the tonnage owned at 
the several places : 


Northern. Southern. 
‘ons. Tons. 
Boston - - 141,000 Baltimore - 104,000 
New York - 306,000 Norfolk - - 30,000 
Philadelphia- 104,000 Richmond -_ 11,000 
Wilmington, N.C. 9,000 
Charleston™ - 7,000 


The exports from the Southern States during 
the fiscal year 1849 amounted to the value or 
$78,307,000 —those of the Northern States to 
only $75,723,000. To show how little the value 
exported from a country has to do with its com- 
merece, carried on with its own capital, I will here 
copy from the last annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the tonnage of the principal 
cities, on the 30th June last: 


Northern. Southern. 
Tons. Tons. 
Boston - - - 285,410 Baltimore - - 122,915 
New Bedford - 123,318 Norfolk - - 24,003 
New York- - 733,077 Wilmington, N. 
Philadelphia - 175,221 Carolina - 16,246 
Bath - - - 83,412 Charleston - 24,237 
Portland - - 82,361 N.Orleans = - 225,680 
Waldoborough 85,983 Savannah - - 18,355 
Mobile - - - 22,110 


The lake and river commerce of the North ex- 
cels that of the South in an equal ratio, but the 
details would be tedious. 

I turn now to another statement of Mr. Fisher. 
“ Even in manufactures,” he remarks, the South 
at this period excelled the North, in proportion 
to the numbers of their population. “In 1810, 
according to the returns of the marshals of the 
United States, the fabrics of wool, cotton, and 
linen, manufactured in the Northern States, 
amounted to 40,344,274 yards, valued at $21,061,- 
525; while the South fabricated 34,786,497 yards, 
estimated at $15,771,724.” Mr. Fisher indulges 
in the following sweeping assertion, upon the 
strength of the foregoing facts: “Thus,” he says, 
“after the lapse of the first quarter of a century 
under our presont form of Government, the South 
had surpassed the North in commerce, in manu- 
factures, and in the accumulation of wealth, in 
proportion to the number of citizens of the respect- 
ive sections.” 

I have already shown how utterly false and ab- 
surd are his facts and reasonings in relation to 
the commerce of the country. The task of expos- 
ing his partial statements and shallow sophistries, 
in regard to manufactures, will be easier. 

It will be seen that, in order to make out his 
case, he proposes to divide the cloth manufactured 
at the South among the “citizens”—that is to 
say, the white people—not leaving the negroes a 
shirt to their backs! I should take Mr. Fisher 
to be a very credulous person, from the number- 
less blunders he falls into in his Lecture ; and it is 
not improbable that he has been imposed upon by 
some abolitionist, who has been guilty of the pious 
fraud of representing the slaves as going stark 
naked. Or it may be that Mr. Fisher imagined 
that such was the case at the time when his con- 
scientious scruples restrained him from the luxu- 
ry of sweetening his tea and coffee with slave- 
grown sugar, and from the economy of wearing a 
cotton shirt. Be that as it may, I feel called upon 
to undeceive him, which I can do from — 
observation. He may labor under equal misap- 
prehension.asto the food of ‘oes. I remember, 
when a child, to have heard that the negroes of 
South Carolina and Georgia were fed on cotton 
seed. Now, if this story ever reached Cincinnati 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Fisher recorded 
it among the most veritable facts; and combining 
it with his notion of the nudity of the slaves, he 
naturally and properly places them out of the 
pale of humanity in his economics. 

His benevolent heart will throb with pleasure 
to learn that his credulity has been imposed on, 
and that the negroes wear clothes and eat food, 
and in most other respects resemble white people 
in their habits. Messrs. Calhoun and McDufie, 
and the late Mr. Leigh, of Virginia, contend that 
the slaves are better fed, clothed, and housed, 
than the laboring population of any country in 
Europe. In a word, that they receive back a lar- 

proportion of the proceeds of their own labor. 
ow, whether this statement be true or not, Mr. 
Fisher cannot dispute the authorities. If it be 
true that they come in for an equal distribution 
of the national wealth with other laborers, then 
Mr. Fisher's mode of dividing the accumulated 
wealth, as well as the yearly products, among the 
“ citizen” to the exclusion of the slaves, is 
reventior a be not man bors. sorb w oH ~ 
ne which its advocates rep: 0 be. 
If the slaves are worse fed and clothed than the 
starving people of Ireland, or even the poor facto- 
laborers and common laborers of England and 
rance, it is utterly indefensible, in this land of 
plenty. So far as food is concerned, I am inclined 
to coincide with Mr. Calhoun, that they fare bet- 
ter than the common laborer of pra 8 though 
by no means go well as the trades people. 

As to the cloth manufactured wna be far 
from the negroes none, there is good rea- 
son gee dhe they got a larger share of it, 


cloth manufactured was for the most ag a 
e 


“h ” is worn negroes. 
sbourdity of the baat that the South took the 
lead of the North in manuthooares hay be infer. 





in proportion to numbers, than the whites. The- 


portion to population! North Carolina is not the 
poorest of the Southern States, though it is gen- 
erally reputed so—South Carolina has that hon- 
or; but I am willing to acknowledge that it is as 
poor as need be. According to Mr. Fisher, its 
flourishing manufactures have been crippled and 
ruined by the Protective policy. I have travelled 
a good deal in North Carolina, and I am inclined 
to believe that I should at least stumble occasion- 
ally upon the ruins of her ancient greatness. 
The Lecturer would lead one to suppose that here 
and there, scattered over the wide domain of this 
ancient seat of the Arts, the traveller would wit- 
ness the melancholy spectacle of toppling walls, 
and deserted cities, once the focus of busy life. 
But. he would see nothing so antique or so roman- 
tic. He may see ruin and desolation, but it is in 
the fields and farms, which the tread of the slave 
has blighted. 

Mr. Fisher predicates his assertion that the 
South was superior to the North in manufactures, 
upon a partial statement of facts—upon one arti- 
cle, cloth; and even in that he is not borne out 
by the facts. The population of the North,in 
1810 was 3,763,000—that of the South, 3,476,000. 
The former produced 40,344,274 yards—the lat- 
ter, only 34,786,497. The proportion is in favor 
of the North. But in every other branch of man- 
ufactures the North more than doubled the South. 
The cloth manufactured at the South was almost 
entirely “homespun.” The labor was performed 
entirely by females, black and white—chiefly the 
latter. Few men were employed in any sort of 
manufacturing. 

The following table is from a work compiled 
from the marshals’ returns in 1810, by Tench 
Coxe, under instructions of Mr. Gallatin, then 
Secretary of the Treasury. This table exposes 
the fallacy of Mr. Fisher’s inferences from partial 
facts: 

Northern Manufactures in 1810. 








Maine (District) - © + $2,137,781 
Massachusetts - - . - 17,516,423 
New Hampshire - - - 3,135,027 
Vermont - : - - - 4,325,824 
Rhodelsland - - - = 3,079,556 
Connecticut - - - = 5,900,560 
New York - - - — = 14,569,136 
New Jersey - - - - 4,703,063 
Pennsylvania - - - = 32,089,130 

87,456,500 
SMa wn oF SD 
Indiana Territory - - - 196,532 
Illinois Territory - - - 71,703 
Michigan Territory - - - 37,018 
Total Northern manufactures - 89,749,123 


Southern Manufactures in 1810. 


Delaware - - - - - $990,711 
Maryland - - - - 6,553,597 
Virginia - - - - 11,447,605 
Kentucky - - - - - 4,120,683 
North Carolina - - - 5,323,322 
East Tennessee - - - 1,156,049 
West Tennessee - - - 1,552,225 
South Carolina - - - 2,174,157 
Georgia - - @. - - 2,743,863 
Orleans Territory - -— - 814,905 
Mississippi Territory - - 314,305 
Louisiana Territory- - - 34,657 
District of Columbia pie 719,400 


Total Southern manufactures - 37,855,479 


These facts need no comment. Instead of be- 
ing superior in the amount of her manufactures 
in 1810, the South was less than half equal, in 
proportion to population! 

I will now notice the statements of Mr. Fisher 
relative to the estimated value of property in the 
Northern and Southern States. He says: “'The 
value of property in the Southern States had 
risen (in 1815) to $859,574,697, (the white popu- 
lation being then, according to an average of the 
census of 1810 and that of 1820, about 2,749,795.) 
or about $312 per head; whilst the property of 
the Northern States amounted to $1,042,782,264 
for 4,326,550 population, or only $240 per head.” 
I have referred to Mr. Fisher’s authority, Pitkin, 
and I find, by adding up the value of property in 
the eight Northern States then in existence, and 
which stand at the head of the column, that their 
aggregate wealth is toa fraction the sum stated 
for the whole of the free States. But the Lec- 
turer, with his usual carelessness, fails to discover 
that Ohio is placed at the bottom of the column; 
and he thus takes it from the North, and gives it 
to the South. Ohio was valued at $61,347,215, 
and that sum must be taken from the flattering 
picture given of the South, and added to the other 
side. This error adjusted, the account stands 
thus: The North, $1,104,129,479 — the South, 
$798,169,482. This includes the value of slaves, 
which Mr. Pitkin estimates to be worth the sum 
of $300,000,000. I have demonstrated, in the pre- 
ceding part of this essay, that though a particular 
class may monopolize the wages of the laborer, 
and hold him asa chattel, he adds nothing, as 
such, to the bulk of wealth in the community, any 
more than if he were fre2. The political econo- 
mists have been at grea‘, pains to define the mean- 
ing of the terms value, wea:th, and the like. They 
hold that wealth is accumulated labor. It is some- 
thing to which industry in some shape has given 
a value which the raw material in its natural 
state and place did not possess. This is true even 
of the precious metals and precious stones, be- 
cause they have no value until they are found and 
dug out of the earth. 

Now, it will not be pretended that slaves have 
had any extra polish bestowed on them by indus- 
try and art. They rather resemble Mr. Addi- 
son’s “ Marble in the Quarry.” Or, if they have 
been roughly hewn out, it is only to put them to 
the most common purposes ; and they cannot com- 
pare in value to the laboring classes of the free 
States. I shall therefore subtract the $300,000,000 
worth of slaves from the estimated value of South- 
ern property. That value, including the slaves 
as stated above, was $798,167,482. Taking away 
the value of the slaves, and we have $498,167,482, 
for the real value of accumulated wealth in the 
Southern States in 1810. Yet the population of 
the two sections at that period were nearly equal. 

I will next notice the statements of Mr. Fisher 
in regard to the wealth of the several States, 
North and South. “If, however,” he remarks, “ we 
compare this favorite of the North (Massachusetts) 
with Maryland, a Southern State of similar ter- 
ritorial extent, and one of the least of the South- 
ern States, we shall find the latter to be decidedly 
superior in wealth, in proportion to the number 
of her citizens. According to the census of 1840, 
Maryland had a free population of 380,282, and 
in 1847 her property was assessed at $202,272,650. 
Massachusetts, in 1840, had a population of 
737,699, and her property now is only $300,000,000. 
Taking these two assessments as the basis of com- 
parison, and it appears that the average property 
of a free person in Maryland was $531, whilst in 
Massachusetts it is now, in the palmiest days she 
has ever seen, only $406 per head—the freeman 
of Maryland being about twenty-five per cent. 
the richer.” 

First, as to the territorial extent. According 
to Darby’s Gazetteer, the area of the land surface 
of Maryland is 9,356 square miles, and the same 
authority sets down Massachusetts at 7,800 square 
miles, of which 7,256 are land. It thus appears 
that Maryland is equal to Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island in extent of territory. But her 
chief advantage consists in the greatly superior 
fertility of her soil, her rich and abundant min- 
erals, and the suitableness of both climate and 
soil to the growth of tobacco—an article which, at 
the lowest price which it has ever sold for, is far 
more profitable than the production of grain. This 
advantage, however, by fostering slavery, has been 
a great drawback upon the prosperity of the State, 
as I will show before disposing of the subject. 
The commercial advantages of Maryland, consid- 
ering her central position, are naturally superior 
to those of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Fisher states the assessed value of proper- 
ty in Maryland, in 1847, at $202,272,650. There 
was no general assessment made in 1847, that | 
have been able to discover. The last assessment 
of which I am able to find any trace took place in 
1841, when the value of property in the State was 
$196,751,144.98. Since that period, assessments 
have taken place in Baltimore, which show an in- 
crease of about $11,200,000. This sum, added to 
$196,751,000, the valuation of 1841, would make 
nearly $208,000,000. Now, if there was a general 
assessment in 1847, it proves, what I shrewdly 
suspect, that the value of property in the country 
has depreciated nearly as much as it has been en- 
hanced in Baltimore. A committee of the Legis- 
lature, in 1842, state that the rate of taxation at 
the previous session had been fixed on the suppo- 
sition that the assessment then about to take place 
would raise the value of property to $300,000,000. 
It was then evident to the committee that it would 
not exceed $200,000,000, and the result proved 
that it fell short of this sum. I have not been 
able to find any assessment further back than 
1841, but suspect, from the high anticipations that 
were indulged, that the old valuation was actual- 
ly higher than the last. I know that, in one of 
the richest and most productive countiesin Mary- 
land—rich in natural resourées, not in accumu- 
lated wealth—it is the general impression among 
the planters that the valuation is too high, and 
that the land is worth lessthan it was twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, notwithstanding that the pop- 
ulations of Baltimore and Washington, on either 
side of it, have doubled in that period. This 
view of the matter is also sustained by a fact 
which I will presently show, when I come to speak 
of Virginia: namely, that the value of land in 
the eastern part of the State has declined for 
thirty years. It is the necessary tendency of 
slave country to grow poor. The land is robbed 
of %s fruits, and little or is returned in 
the shape of manure. This is a necessity, and 





not a bad habit, as some suppose. Capital is all 











sunk in slaves, and subsequent accumulations 
take the same shape. ’ 

But putting the value of property at the sum 
stated in the American Almanac, (and I find it 
likewise in Niles’s Register.) viz: $202,272,650, 
still we must deduct the price of the slaves, which 
I have shown to be no part of the national wealth. 
I believe that the average assessed value is not 
above $150, at which rate, 89,000 slaves would 
be worth $13,350,000. Subtracting this amount 
from $202,272,650, and we have about $189,000,000 
as the actual value of rag’ ey as & community. 

I will further remark, that Maryland borders 
on the free States, and has four free citizens to 
one slave. Slavery, therefore, has been held in 
leading-strings by the buoyant energy of Free- 
dom ; it has not been permitted, uncontrolled, to 
exert its blighting and blasting influence, as I 
will presently show it has done in South Carolina. 

It is to be noted, also, that the greatest 
amount of wealth and population is in those 
counties which contain the smallest proportion of 
slaves. Thus, eight counties, Alleghany, Balti- 
more, Frederick, Carroll, Harford, Cecil, Caro- 
line, and Washington, contain an area of 3,9521¢ 
square miles, being 4 fraction over two-fifths of 
the territory of Maryland. Their aggregate pop- 
ulation is 272,723, with aslave population of about 
22,000. The remaining twelve counties, or thir- 
teen, if Howard District be called a county, con- 
tain an area of 5,404 square miles, being nearly 
three-fifths of the State, and including the fine 
tobacco region, penetrated in every direction by 
navigable waters. With all these advantages, its 
population is only 196,509, of whom, about 67,000, 
or more than three-fourths of the whole number 
in the State, are slaves. But I will present the 
subject in the form of a table: 


Total 
Sq. miles. pop Slaves Val. prop. 
8 northern counties 3,952 272,723 22,00 $145,307,517 
13 southern counties 5,404 196,509 67,000 56,965,133 


But this includes the value of slaves, which 
must be deducted, in proportion to the number 
belonging to each section. Thus, 22,000 slaves at 
$150 per head will amount to the value of 
$3,300,000, which, taken from the value of the 
eight northern counties, leaves $142,007,517. 
The sixty-seven thousand slaves belonging to the 
southern counties, at the same price, are worth 


$10,050,000, which, deducted from the valuation | 


of property in that section, leaves $46,915,133 for 
the true value of accumulated wealth ig the three- 
fifths of Maryland which contain three-fourths .of 
its slaves. Mr. Fisher cannot except to the fact 
that I have included Baltimore city in the north- 
ern counties, because it is a favorite theory of his, 
which he has attempted to establish in his Lecture, 
that agriculture is the most productive application 
of human labor; and, besides, the southern coun- 
ties are penetrated and surrounded by navigable 
streams, which afford every facility for commerce 
and manufactures. 

But, to oblige him, I will take Baltimore city 
out of the question, and then the eight northern 
counties, thus robbed of their brightest jewel, will 
still contain $67,695,137, against $56,965,133 in 
the thirteen southern counties, including the 
value of the slaves. But the slaves are not so val- 
uable as so many white people to the State, and 
their value must be left out, in proportion to the 
numbers belonging to each. Baltimore city con- 
tained, in 1840, 7,595 slaves, which for conveni- 
ence I will call 7,600; these must be taken from 
the 22,000, leaving 14,400, which, at $150 each, 
are worth $2,160,000. This amount taken from 
the value of the northern counties, leaves 
$65,535,137, against $46,915,133, which is the 
value of the southern counties, exclusive of slaves. 

Bad as this looks for the cause of'slavery, it is 
not the worst. The northern counties have great- 
ly improved in wealth and population since the 
assessment was made in 1841, while the southern 
have retrograded. The town of Cumberland, with 
the extensive manufacturing and mining in Alle- 
ghany, have sprung up since that period; and the 
counties along the line of Pennsylvania, as I 
learn, have assimilated themselves to the industri- 
ous and enterprising habits of the free States, 
while slavery has almost disappeared from among 
them. All this while the southern counties, with 
one or two exceptions, are getting poorer and less 
populous. 

I will state one more fact before leaving Mary- 
land. Eight counties of that State, seven of which 
are among those I have called southern, Had less 
population in 1840 than in 1790! They are Kent, 
Caroline, Talbot, Queen Anne’s, Montgomery, 
Prince George’s, St. Mary’s, and Charles; and 
Dorchester, another southern county, escapes 
from this beggarly category by 602 souls! I refer 
any reader who has the curiosity to examine the 
subject to the census tables, or to a table compiled 
and published in a recent History of Maryland, 
by Mr. McSherry. A new county, called Carroll, 
has been formed out of parts taken from Frede- 
rick and Baltimore counties; in consequence of 
which, the former appears to have lost ground 
from 1830 to 1840; but there has been no dimi- 
nution of population in that yuurter. Anne Arun- 
del has been divided, since 1840, into two parts, 
one of which-is called Howard District; but the 
population of the two parts is put down in the 
census tables as belonging to Anne Arundel. In 
fact, the district is not a separate county, though 
it has a court-house. Nearly all of the southern 
counties receded in population between 1830 and 
1840: these are Charles, Montgomery, Prince 
George’s, St. Mary’s, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Som- 
érset, Talbot; while Dorchester and Worcester, 
together, increased only about three hundred! 
Only one northern county, which is Caroline, re- 
ceded in population between the years 1830 and 
1840. 

Mr. Fisher compares Maryland with Massa- 
chusetts. I have already shown that the former 
is equal in size to Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
and much superior in natural advantages. They 
were planted as colonies, or settled, at the same 
era, Massachusetts having priority by only eleven 
years. The population of Maryland in 1840 was 
only 469,232; of whom 317,717 were whites, 
62,020 free colored, and 89,495 slaves. Massa- 
chusetts, at the same period, contained 737,699 
inhabitants. The last general assessment of prop- 
erty took placé in 1840 or 1841; I have an abstract 
of the valuation which was printed in the latter 
year, and it may be that the assessment was 
made in that year. The aggregate value of prop- 
erty amounted to $299,878,329.60—that of Mary- 
land, at the same period, as above stated, was 
$196,751,144.98, ificluding the value of slaves. I 
have shown above, that while Baltimore has ad- 
vanced in wealth since 1841, the other portions of 
the State, aggregately, must have receded, in or- 
der to account for the fact that the total valuation, 
in 1847, for the whole State, is less than the in- 
crease of Baltimore added to the old valuation. 
I have also shown, that while the northern 
counties have been improving, the southern or 
slaveholding counties have fallen back. 1 will 
now show that Massachusetts, in and «ut of 
Boston, is in a state of rapid advancement in 
wealth and population. 

In 1841, Boston was worth only $110,000,000— 
now it is ascertained by assessment to have prop- 
erty to the amount $167,000,000—here is @ gain 
of $57,000,000 in one city. But, unlike Mary- 
land, Massachusetts has been gaining in every 
county nearly or quite as rapidly as in Boston. 
This I will proceed to demonstrate. 

I have before me a report of the value of prop- 
erty in Massachusetts, at the two last assessments, 
in 1831 and 1841. The following summary state- 
ment of the value of property in each county, 
taken from the official report, proves conclusively, 
that every part of the State is nearly or quite as 


prosperous as Boston : 
valua- Aggregate valua- 
Counties. SF ee SSI. tion of 1841. 

Suffolk - ~ $80,244,261.25 $110,000,000.00 
Essex - - 24,335,935.57 31,110,204.00 
Middlesex -  21,182,609.00 37,592,082.00 
Worcester - 21,166,640.68 29,804,316 00 
Hampshire - 5,603,255.87 7, 298,351.00 
Hampden - 6,548,342.20 10,188,423.00 
Franklin - 5,452,300.00 6,548,694.00 
Berkshire - 6,744,648.34 9,546,926.76 
Norfolk - -  10,229,111.09 15,522,527.00 
Bristol - - 11,346,916 33 19,493,685 84 
Plymouth - 7,576,932.06 10,694,719.00 
Barnstable - 3,500,000.00 4,896,683.00 
Dukes - - 534,166.75 1,107,344.00 
Nantucket - 3,895,288.40 6,074,374.00 





208,360,407.54  299,878,329.60 








This table shows an increase of $91,517,922 in 
ten years. At the same ratio of increase upon 
the larger capital to begin with in 1841, the accu- 
mulation of property in Massachusetts, since that 
period, will amount to about $100,000,000, calling 
it eight years. And the total value of property 
in this State, at this moderate estimate, would be 
$400,000,000, which is near twice that of Mary- 
land, including the value of the slaves. ‘ 

But the fact is well known that Massachusetts 
has increased in wealth in a much greater ratio 
since 1841 than at any previous period. In 1842 
the Great Western Railroad was opened, from 
Boston to Albany, which has given to the former 
place a large share in the trade of the Western 
States, and makes it the second commercial city 
in the Union. Numerous other roads have been 
built, which facilitate commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural operations, in a far higher de- 
gree than was enjoyed at the period of the last 
assessment. The fact is also well known, that 
the amount of manufactures bas greatly in- 
creased, and added millions to the wealth of the. 
State. ‘These co ions warrant us in taking 
as reasonable the estimate of $450,000,000 for the 
value of property in Massachusetts at this time. 
This estimate is not mine, but emanates from 
Boston, and went the rounds of the newspapers a 
month or twosince. I think it is well grounded. 
In 1831, the value of property in Boston was 
$80,244,261 ; in 1841, it was $110,000,000—show- 
ing an increase, in ten years, of $30,000,000. But 


——— 


in the seven years subsequent to 1841, the accu. 
mulation amounted to $57,000,000, as before stat- 
ed. This fact shows that the ratio of accumula. 
tion had doubled in the latter period. N OW, if it 
has only been fifty per cent. greater in the State 
at large, then $450,000,000 will fall short of the 
true value of property. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NExT.] 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR. 
LISHMENT. 





RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their gratefy 

acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patrona @ 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they here 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte. 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of 


lids whe intend to visit this place during the ensuing — 


sum- 


mer.- 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and the 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patient 
sy noone semoaives under their care. ‘sii 

8 the number of places is still limited, application shon, 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to usdenee the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or . 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars A. 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15 ae , 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, W 
P e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun. 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechunic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an inventior 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
bem saad re yeeeaee, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
withou € expense and tronble of coming in gon to 
Washington. a aera 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can atall 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw uy 
specificatipns that will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, ye a business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be : 
he less favorably located. ° , Arpiepsane 

Models can be sent with entiresafety through the Express, 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re. 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

Oct.26.—*tjl 


to 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer aud Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
| Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
' business in the line of his profession at the Patent Ofiice 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Pate nt 
Laws and decisions in the United Statesor Europe. He wil] 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dic. 
cover and point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi. 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Oftice, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their cage’ 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in. 


ine, that conld be obtained by a visit of the applicant 











i m, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

ixXF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents: 

WaAsHINGTON 28, 18 
To all whom it may concern : = 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the SA jpenscention of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. | am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
Pl gry & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
st Eoaaete, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—t: 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
EE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
peat) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Holian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchesad as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded. 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 

: T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—|()m 
DRS, MUSSEY, 

J greeny Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 

street, two doors east of Vina street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND cancspaniesa. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now aboat seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalicd Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sursapariilu. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these woiatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then eve 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful! agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, Women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotviics, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from nnequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot tiashes 
over the boay. It has not had its equal in coughs and colis, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds und stages of 

Female Complaints. 

I works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general Fys 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whcle body, and cures 
all forms of 
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Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 


But cam any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 

Never Spoils, 
while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liqnid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system 7? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces !—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ? What is scrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing uvder heavin 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatis, 
buta sour acid fiuid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases; 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ; 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariila, is an Jmitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’ 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Ageit® 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tew! 
send’s Fer ting pound ; 

We wish it understood, because itis the absolute tru!’ 
that S, P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilia are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimil*t 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 5!" 
gle thing in common. : 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is 0° 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine . 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofession®” 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are *™ 
cei a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the = 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are ines. 
pable of changes which ht render them the agents 
disease, instead of health? balm 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to peur ‘ring 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairins 

to restore health and bloom and vigor into Oe DE 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity toate ate 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppor 
nity and means to bring his : 

Grand, Universal, mernees Se . 
within h, and to the knowledge of all who need” 
that eer ers and know, by joyful enueeene, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


O97 For sale in Westin City & W. H. Gilman 
: TR, M. Delany 
Ridg' 
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